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READERS WRITE 





On Looking at a Gift Horse’s Teeth 

You say the term “Never look a gift 
horse in the mouth” stems from the 
“Trojan Horse” incident (PATHFINDER, 
May 25). Permit me to correct your evi- 
dently non-horsey writer. As any one 
familiar with horses knows, their age is 
told by their teeth .. . It would be the 
height of indelicacy to look at a horse’s 
teeth to see how aged it was if the horse 


in question was a gift. . 
R. H. Schoppe 


Galveston, Tex. 
: - * 

. . There is a German proverb, Einem 
geschenkten Gaul sieht man nicht in das 
Maul, which is in English literally: “One 
does not look into a gift horse’s mouth.” 
Its meaning in German is generally under- 
stood as: One should not be too critical if 
one gets something for nothing, and it 
refers to a horse dealer’s custom to esti- 
mate a horse’s age from the condition 
of his teeth... 

Heinrich Lamm, M. D. 
La Feria, Tex. 


To Designate Bachelors 

I have found that no vocable has been 
created to determine when a man is 
single or married. When referring to 
women, “Miss” or “Mrs.” determines what- 
ever the case is, but what about men? 

I have thought of a word that would 
solve the problem. This word is “Midsir.” 
It is a compound word of “mid,” (middle) 
and “sir,” which means Mister. We have 
to admit that a single man is half way, 
before he fulfills the sacred duty of build- 
ing a home and carrying on life with his 
newly discovered “rib.” 

R.J. Vega 
Rochester, Minn. 


The Fifth Column in America 

Having traveled in 37 states I feel quali- 
fied in expressing an opinion regarding 
the Fifth Column in America. Without a 
moment’s delay our government should 
round up all pro-Hitler and Communist 
leaders and send them to a concentration 
camp ... One pro-Hitlerite here in Anter- 
ica is a greater menace to us than a thou- 
sand Hitler soldiers in Germany. 

Clarence McConnell 

New Wilmington, Pa. 


* *. 7. 
The U. S. does not dare enter the war 
against Germany. The Germans are so 


strongly organized in the U. S. as to take 
complete control of every strategic point 
and paralyze all military activity here. 
Germans are coming into Mexico now 
more in one week than formerly in one 
month ... That’s why we must have nec- 
essary defense at once... 
Mrs. E. W. Gilson 

Spencer, Ind. 


Aesop & Preparedness 
Permit me to thank you for your great 
editorial of last week in which you draw 
important lessons from Aesop concerning 
the duty of being prepared (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 25). But a greater than Aesop 
has said, “A strong man armed keepeth 
his. house.” 
Rev. B. C. Warren 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. 
.» I object to your thought that our 
‘fortunes are tied up with the “status 
quo.” Rather I believe it is time when we 
should consider that biblical saying: 


“Come to an understanding with thine 
adversary while thou art in the way lest 
etc.” The Teutonic powers are yet open 
to reason ... if we only recognized that 
the status quo is very far from being 
what it should be... 

T. S. Harris 


Waverly, Ill. 
* * * 

Against foreign aggression this country 
should be adequately prepared . . . Most 
of us are not isolationists in believing the 
European war does not affect us. We 
believe only that we should not take sides 
in European politics and wars to the ex- 
tent of sending American boys abroad to 
fight... 

E. T. Weiser 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

This country ought to adopt at once 
compulsory military service in a modified 
form. Selection for such service should 
be made by lot. Such measure would be 
the most efficient and democratic method 
to bring armed forces up to the proper 
strength to meet any emergency. 

Lennart Winquist 


Middleton, Mass. 


* * * 

. . It is a mistake to regard the isola- 
tionist as an idle, well-meaning dreamer, 
a person living in an Ivory Tower ... It 
is the jingo, rather than the isolationist, 
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who is unrealistic in his approach t\) |}, 
international situation. The isolati: jy; 
recalls the bitter days of the First W.;\, 
War when our country, inflamed by A)\ jc, 
propaganda, entered that great con/lic. 
spent 55 billions .. . to make the wor|( 
safe for democracy. The animosities o 
Europe are .. so deep-rooted it jx 
impossible for Americans to undersi:;( 
them ... 
Frank B. Howe, 

East Bank, W. Va. 

In Kentucky, Uncle Sam has store , 
very large per cent of the gold of the 
world. Hitler would like to have it. And 
if Mussolini joins him and they win {hx 
war, they can man the powerful Eng\is); 
navy with their own men and establis) 
their own dictator government in Sout) 
America ... It might be good busines; 
to use some of that Kentucky gold right 
now and help the Allies ... 

J. H. Howard 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


War Debts: A Myth 
I just read Roy Penfold’s views on Eng 
land’s War Debts (“Readers Write,” \May 
18) . . . They should be overlooked 
(he says) because the money never |eft 
this country. I frequently played poker 
in my younger days, often went broke 
and got my opponent to stake me. The 
money stayed in his pocket and he took 
my I. O. U. If I continued to lose | 
never thought I was justified in repudiat 
ing my obligations just because the monc) 

stayed in his possession... 


C. A. Stout 





Farmington, Md. 

I have talked to several of Penfo!d’s 
countrymen and they voiced the san 
theory and steadfastly closed their cars 
to any opinions but their own. In fact, 
they allowed their fancies to lead them 
to assert that the U. S. had needless|y 
interfered. Our aid hadn’t been nec 
sary Granting the contention tl. 
money did not leave our country, is it 
possible there was’ no value received? 
Supplies, equipment, reconstruction, \:s 
all this mere myth? 

D. D. Coa 

Denver, Colo. 


The Third Term, Churchill & Roosevelt 

Now that war has reached a stage of ful! 
fury in Europe, Third-Termers insist | 
Mr. Roosevelt’s acquaintance with for- 
eign affairs makes it essential that he be 
re-elected. We have recently had the ex- 
ample of England changing her Prime Min- 
ister in the face of possible disaster, yei 
their new premier is going right ahead 
. -- No one man has ever been so im- 
portant to a political party and to our 
nation that we must keep him permanent- 
ly in the Presidential office ... 

Rev. O. L. Allison 
Mt. Union, la. 
A oe on Ciatvenes 

In the issue of May 25th we were inier- 
ested in the answer given to the question 
“How many types of paper currency are 
there in the United States?’ It states 
that while there are few of the old large 
size National Bank notes still in circula- 
tion they are being recalled and no new 
ones are being printed or issued. This is 
true but we believe that the answer to be 
correct should also include the smal! size 
National Bank notes which were issued 
from 1929 to 1935. A person is more apt 
to see in circulation today one of the smal! 
size rather than the large size notes. 

Vernon L. Brown 

The Chase National Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 
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“LM.” & AMERICA— 


Industrial Mobilization: Prime U. S. Problem 


MONTH ago the thoughtful edi- 

tors of the London Economist put 
their fingers on the cause of Great 
Britain’s astonishing weakness in the 
war to date. 

“An observer sufficiently detached 
to have no interest in the issue of this 
war,” they declared sadly, “could af- 
ford to laugh at the extraordinarily 
illogical way in which we go about the 
business of mobilizing for war. Every- 
one is agreed that this war will be 
won in the workshop rather than in 
the field, that the fighting forces are 
only the cutting edge of a gigantic 
instrument, that the men in uniform 
are only a fraction of the man-power 
that is needed.” 

Britain’s “cutting edge”—her superb 
Royal Navy, her splendid army and 
her recklessly brave air force—could 
do little more than scratch the enemy. 
For in the workshop, Britain had so 
far failed. While Germany had spent 
seven years bending every resource 
for the perfection of its war machine, 
Britain had muddled. 


... Lesson & 1917 Model 


Like an avalanche all last month the 
inescapable lesson swept the United 
States: if the nation is to be prepared 
in a warring world, American indus- 
try must mobilize. Idle men and idle 
machines must be swiftly brought to- 
gether to build the “gigantic instru- 
ment” needed for defense. 

lo deféad itself America needs 
planes, guns, tanks, gas masks, soldiers, 





sailors and pilots—and to pay for 
them Congress last week was busy ap- 
propriating the unprecedented peace- 
time sum of four and one-half billion 
dollars (see page 4). Still unsolved 
was the problem of converting the 
money into a military machine to meet 
any possible aggressor. Could Amer- 
ican ingenuity solve that problem? 
Americans with long memories saw 
no reason to doubt it: In 1917 a mobil- 
ized American industry performed 
miracles. Under Act of Congress, Pres- 
ident Wilson formed a Council of Na- 
tional Defense—composed of the Sec- 
retaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Labor. It 
nominated for Presidential appoint- 
ment, an Advisory Commission of not 
more than seven laymen to help co- 
ordinate industry. But the Advisory 
Commission functioned badly. With 
no real powers, it could merely offer 
suggestions. It could report to the 
President only via the Cabinet group, 
which had its own work to do. And 
so, after three of the “advisers” had 
resigned, President Wilson, in July, 
1917, set up the powerful War Indus- 
tries Board. 
Led by 


Chairman Bernard M. 


Baruch, the Board functioned as 
the central planner, the mind that 
governed the muscles of America’s 


scattered industries. The Board told 
each manufacturer what to make—and 
how much. It used the big stick sel- 
dom—but mine-owners who refused 
to cooperate could be denied freight 


Defense Advisers, Left to Right Behind the President: Budd, Stettinius, Knudsen, Harriet Elliot, Henderson and Davis (Hillman Absent) 


cars, steelmen who rebelled would get 
no coal, A strict system of priorities 
became the basic law of industry. 
Translated simply, the priority princi- 
ple meant that necessities had the 
right of way. So long as a gun fac- 
tory needed coal, the Board refused 
to spare a freight car for shipping lux- 
ury items of any kind. 


... Resurrected Idea 


Last fortnight, as requests for bigger 
defense appropriations flowed uphill 
from the White House to the Capitol, 
President Roosevelt resurrected the 
idea of a Council of National Defense. 
On the basis of the 23-year-old World 
War statute which Wilson had used, 
the President set up a new seven- 
member Advisory Commission on Na- 
tional Defense, with the following 
appointees: 


WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, president 
of General Motors Corporation, to 
supervise industrial production; 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, Jr., chair- 
man of the board of U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, to direct the flow of raw 
materials; SIDNEY HILLMAN, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers , to handle employment 
problems; CHESTER C, DAVIS, mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
supervise farm production; RALPH 
BUDD, chairman of the board of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, in charge of transportation prob- 
lems; LEON HENDERSON, Securities 
& Exchange Commissioner, to keep 
tabs on price movements; and Miss 
HARRIET ELLIOT, Dean of Women at 
the University of North Carolina, to 
advise on consumer problems. 


As these seven rallied in Washington 
to confer with the President, Admin- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: No Let-Down 


Spurred on by the big Nazi victory 
in the battle of Flanders and the new 
German drive toward Paris (see page 
7), President Roosevelt last week did 
not slow down his drive to rush into 
being a huge defense machine. In fact, 
he acted swiftly to expand it. : 

First off, at a meeting with mem- 
bers of his Advisory Commission on 
National Defense, he informed them 
that they would have all the power 
needed to do the job efficiently and 
speedily, being responsible directly to 
him and not to any intermediate Cabi- 
net group (see page 3). Thus reassur- 
ed that they were not to be mere “win- 
dow-dressing,” Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., in charge of raw material produc- 
tion, and William S, Knudsen, super- 
visor of defense manufacturing, left 
their industrial posts for fulltime work 
on preparedness. Stettinius resigned 
completely as board chairman of U. S. 
Steel Corporation. 

Next, aware that trained manpower 
is necessary to build and service com- 
plex weapons of modern warfare, the 
President approved a Congressional 
measure introduced by Senator James 
F. Byrnes to train a 1,000,000-man ci- 
vilian army in “non-combat subjects.” 
Recruited largely from CCC and NYA 
enrollees, this “army” would be taught 
by Army and Navy experts to become 
auto mechanics, radio technicians, 
cooks and similar workers. 

As another step in his preparedness 
drive, the President sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress warning that “all con- 
tinents may become involved in a 
world-wide war.” The message asked 
for “over $1,000,000,000” in appropria- 
tions supplemental to the $1,182,000,- 
000 he requested last month. How this 
money would be divided he did not 
disclose, but it was believed $700,000,- 

400 would go to the Army; $300,000,000 
io the Navy; and $250,000,000 for 
training mechanics and others needed 
to build and service the defense ma- 
chinery. 

In addition, the President asked au- 
thority to call out the National Guard 
and reserve personnel “to maintain 
our position of neutrality and to safe- 
guard the national defense.” Ordinari- 
ly, the National Guard can be muster- 
ed into service only with the consent 
of state governors. Some Congress- 
men immediately objected to the pro- 
posal on the ground that it meant 
“partial mobilization.” But Army 
Chief of Staff General George C. Mar- 
shall told Congress it was “essential” 
that the President have the power be- 
cause of “the recognized possibility 
of dangerous developments in this 
hemisphere” (see col. 3). 

To lighten the strain on the Federal 
budget caused by the huge defense 
appropriations, which will probably 
total $5,000,000,000 during the next fis- 
cal year, Roosevelt conferred with 


Budget Director Harold Smith. Their 
plan was to slash an average of 10 
per cent from all government spend- 
ing not directly connected with de- 
fense. This move, it was estimated, 
would mean a saving of $500,000,000. 

Finally, in another move against 
“Fifth Columnists,” the President au- 
thorized the State Department to re- 
strict severely the entry of aliens into 
this country. One order decreed that 
no foreigner would be permitted to 
come here “whose entry would be 
contrary to the public safety or... 
who is unable to establish a legitimate 
purpose or reasonable need” for doing 
so. The other order prohibited the 
landing of alien seamen, without per- 
mission of the Secretary of State. In 
addition, the President asked Congress 
for $6,558,800 for the hiring of 500 
more FBI agents, bringing the total 
to 1,600. The new G-men were needed, 
he said ominously, because it was an- 
ticipated “there will be a great num- 
ber of prisoners to be handled.” 

Among other developments in the 
President’s week were these: 

® Political observers were excited 
when the President took Senator 
James Byrnes, South Carolina Demo- 
crat, on a Potomac River cruise with 
him. It was widely predicted that 
the President would accept a third 
nomination and that Byrnes would be 
his Vice Presidential running - mate, 
garnering the Southern vote for the 
Démocratic ticket. Said Byrnes: “I 
have nothing to say regarding any 
matters about which I talked with the 
President.” 

e Immediately upon hearing that 
U. S. Ambassador to France William 
C. Bullitt had narrowly escaped death 
from a Nazi bomb in Paris, Roosevelt 
telephoned him. “God,” Bullitt re- 
marked, “must be with me.” 


e With his approval, Attorney 


General Robert H. Jackson issued a 
ruling of great significance to the 





Byrnes: “I Have Nothing to Say” 
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Allies. The ruling was that the Allies 
could immediately buy large stocks of 
U. S. rifles, field guns and ammunitioy 
left over from the World War. Of the 
2,000,000 Springfield and Enfield rifles, 
and 5,000 French 75’s the War Depart. 
ment has stored, it was estimated th. 
the Allies, particularly Britain, wou); 
be allowed to purchase 600,000 rifles 
and 2,500 field guns, with ammunition 


¢ From British and French dip|o- 
mats he learned of the terrible plizht 
of the 5,000,000 refugees now clogging 
French roads. Moved by the situation, 
he instructed Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull to consider the possibility ./ 
bringing Belgian refugees to America 
to shield them from war dangers. Hu). 
however, indicated that there hai 
been no concrete developments. 

© To the Senate he sent the name 
of Edward C. Eicher, member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
for reappointment for a _ five-year 
term, expiring June 15, 1945. 

@ In Belgium, it was reported that 
John Cudahy, U. S. Ambassador to 
Belgium, had received a letter for 
President Roosevelt from Belgian 
King Leopold, explaining why he 
capitulated to Germany. The contents 
of the letter were not officially di- 
vulged, but a friend of Leopold’s !- 
legedly said he had surrendered to 
prevent annihilation of 500,000 Bel- 
gian civilians forced to mingle with 
his defending army, and because he 
did not get effective aid from th: 
Allies. 





Congress: Jittery 


Jittery over the idea of Nazis con- 
quests or putsches in Latin America, 
Congress stirred uneasily last week. 
It considered measures designed to: 
(1) preserve the status quo in the 
Western Hemisphere; (2) repel any 
aggressor who tries to enter; and (3) 
pay for defense by taxing the incomes 
of two million more Americans, 


e “Back Door” Invasion: When the 
Nazis persuaded King Leopold to sur- 
render Belgium to Germany, observers 
feared that similar pressure might in- 
duce Holland to surrender the Dutch 
West Indies. One day last week the 
Foreign Relations Committees of both 
House and Senate approved the fol- 
lowing resolution, designed to forestall 
such a “back door” invasion of ihe 
Western Hemisphere; 


1) That the United States would not 
recognize any transfer, and would no! 
acquiesce in any attempt to transfer. 
any geographic region of the Western 
Hemisphere from one non-American 
power to another non-American pow- 
er and; 

2) That if such transfer or attempt 
to transfer should appear likely th: 
United States shall, in addition tv 
other measures, immediately consu!! 
with the other American republics t0 
determine upon the steps which shou! ( 
be taken to safeguard their common 
interests. 


Nowhere did the resolution name 
Germany—but no Congressman dou)!- 
ed that its intent was to stop Germany 
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from taking over British, French or 
Dutch possessions in this hemisphere. 
e National Guard: Feared also was 
the Fifth-column technique, by which 
Germany might overthrow existing 
Latin American governments and set 
up puppet regimes in their stead. When 
president Roosevelt asked for the pow 
er to use the National Guard for duty 
peyond the borders of the United 
States, he was at first denounced by 
an opposition Congressmen. 
Senator George of Georgia called the 
request “apparently unwarranted”; 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan call- 
ed it “shocking.” But the testimony of 
sandy-haired Chief of Staff George Cat- 
lett Marshall before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee changed more 
than one Congressional mind. 
Possibility of trouble in this hemi- 
sphere (especially the Panama Canal 
Zone) might require use of the Na- 
tional Guard within “the next month 
or two,” Marshall declared. The pro- 
posal to use the National Guard (225,- 
(0) men, 15,000 officers) instead of the 
regular army, he said, was like using 
“ao fire extinguisher rather than the 
entire fire department.” Asked to de- 
fine the danger, the quiet-spoken Chief 
of Staff refused to speak in public, and 
forced the committee to go into execu- 
tive (seeret) session, What he said 
was not divulged but one committee 


mali’ 


member commented afterward that 
the situation presented “is damned 
serious.” 

e Broader Income Tax: In the 


same message in which he asked for 
powers to mobilize the National 
Guard, the President urged Congress 
to appropriate another billion dollars 
for national defense, a sum in addition 


to the $1,182,000,000 requested last 
month. The new increase would 
bring the total national defense ex- 


penditure for the next fiscal year io 
about five billion dollars—by far the 
biggest defense appropriation ever 
made in peace-time, Immediate re- 
action in Congress was favorable; 
Congressmen may have wondered 
why the President had not asked for 
the complete amount in the first place, 
but it seemed willing to appropriate 
whatever new sums he thought neces- 


\lthough this is an election year, 
Congress had few fears of an unfavor- 
le public reaction to high defense 
expenditures. A fortnight ago 76 per 
cent of queried voters told Gallup Poll- 


n that they would be _ willing 
to pay a. special tax to finance 
the expanded defense program. Last 

k the House Ways and. Means 


Subcommittee on Taxation prepared 
let the voters prove it. In addition 
fo a series of new taxes designed to 
raise 650 million dollars (PATHFIND- 
ER, June 8), the subcommittee ap- 
p 
{ 


roved a plan to lower the income 

mptions for single persons to $800 
present exemption, $1,000), and for 
married persons to $2,000 (present 
¢xemption, $2,500). This broader base 
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Marshall Made It Look “Damned Serious’”’ 


would add an estimated 2,050,000 in- 
come-taxpayers and would send the 
revenue-raising capacity of the tax 





measure to well above one billion 
dollars. 
Political Notes 

Last week, 3 weeks before the 


Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 6 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention,~these political develop- 
ments were noted: 


e By far the outstanding develop- 
ment was the emergence of 48-year- 
old Wendell Willkie, one-time migra- 
tory farm hand who became one of 
the nation’s most important utility 
executives, as a powerful contender 
for the Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation. On many sides, there were 
distinct signs that he had picked up 
widespread and spontaneous popular 
support, support that made many 
think his chances of getting the nomi- 
nation were extremely good. 

A Gallup poll disclosed that since 
May 17 his popularity with Republi- 
can voters had doubled, while District 
Attorney Thomas E. Dewey’s percent- 
age had dropped six points. A more 
nearly complete count of the “write- 
in” votes cast for him in the New 
Jersey Presidential preference pri- 
mary last fortnight showed that he 
had received 18,000 instead of the 
14,000 earlier reported—the largest 
“write-in” in the state. But that was 
not all. It was asserted that after 
casting votes for Dewey on the first 
ballot at the national convention, 10 
members of the Brooklyn, N. Y., dele- 
gation would switch to Willkie on the 
second ballot. By a vote of 24 to 11, 
the Brooklyn Young Republican Club, 
previously thought in favor of Dewey, 
indorsed Willkie. Willkie-for-Presi- 
dent Clubs were popping up in all 
sections of the country. 

Meanwhile, Oren Root, Jr., founder 
of the People’s Committee for Willkie, 
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reported that petitions calling for 
Willkie’s nomination were piling into 
his office by the thousands. Said Root: 
“This thing is growing like a prairie 
fire.” 

e At the national convention of the 
U. S. Communist Party in New York 
City, 49-year-old Earl Browder was 
again nominated for the Presidency, 
and 46-year-old Negro James W. Ford, 
was again nominated for the Vice 
Presidency. Browder who is free on 
bail pending appeal from his convic- 
tion for passport fraud, declared jn-his 
acceptance speech that the United 
States should stay out of the “im- 
perialistic war” and praised Soviet 
Russia without mentioning the Fin- 
nish invasion. 

e Resigning as Secretary of Navy 
to run as the New Jersey Democratic 
candidate for governor, Charles Edi- 
son, son of the late famous inventor 
Thomas A. Edison, received a letter 
congratulating him on his nomination 
from President Roosevelt. “I hope,” 
said the President, “you will be elect- 
ed.” 

® In Washington, Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt, vir- 
tually took himself out of the running 
for the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation by urging that President Roose- 
velt be drafted for a third term. 

© At the Texas State Democratic 
convention in Waco, Vice President 
John Nance Garner won Texas’ 46 
votes at the Democratic National con- 
vention. The hectic meeting was high- 
lighted by a fist fight between Mayor 
Maury Maverick of San Antonio and 
Mayor Tom Miller of Austin. Miller 
reportedly called Maverick “the num- 
ber one Communist of Texas.” 





Defense Developments: III 


The leading roles in the national de- 
fense drama last week continued to 
be played by the President and his 
trouble-shooting squad of Defense Ad- 
visory Commissioners (see page 3). 
But a huge supporting cast included 
airmen, one million unemployed young 
men, the First Lady, and a battleship: 

@ Military and civilian aviation 
leaders converged in Washington for 
a three-day National Aviation Forum, 
which was highlighted by a display of 
800 planes ranging from flying “fliv- 
vers” to flying “fortresses.” After 
the Form closed, Civil Aeronautics 
Authority officials said that only 31 
of the nation’s 1,824 civilian airdromes 
are capable of handling military air- 
craft. In contrast, Germany used 650 
first-class airports for its Western 
Front operations. The CAA also re- 
vealed that it would take immediate 
steps to provide primary training for 
45,000 new pilots. 

® To relieve the skilled-labor short- 
age which threatens the defense pro- 
gram, the National Youth Administa- 
tion and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps indicated that they could ex- 
pand their programs to traim one mil- 
lion unemployed youth as auto and 
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aviation mechanics, metal and elec- 
treial craftsmen. Universal non-mili- 
tary conscription of American youth 
was advocated by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. “There is lots to learn for 
national defense besides the manual 
of arms,” the President’s wife de- 
clared. At least half of America’s 
voters were willing to go further; 
Gallup Polls showed that 50 per cent 
of the voters favored compulsory mili- 
tary training. 


e As 40 American shipyards rushed 
to complete construction of a 276-ves- 
sel merchant marine, 15-year-old Vir- 
ginia Marshall, great - great - great- 
granddaughter of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, launched the Navy’s first 
new battleship since 1921 with the 
words: “In the name of the United 
States, I christen thee Washington.” 
In response to the Navy’s demand for 
speedier ship construction, two build- 
ers (Bath Iron Works of Bath, Me., 
and Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock 
of Kearny, N. J.) offered to deliver 
destroyers within 18 months, cutting 
six months from present construction 
time. 

e Fears that America’s supply of 
vital maehine tools are being drained 
off into foreign lands were stilled last 
week by the State Department, which 
revealed that a “moral embargo” was 
already in effect. Many. shipments to 
other governments, even those which 
had made down payments, were held 
up. 
"6 The Mr. Bigs of both labor fac- 
tions indorsed national defense. John 
L. Lewis pledged that all C. I. O. 
unions “are fully prepared to dis- 
charge our responsibilities,” but in- 
sisted that social and labor legisla- 
tion should be protected. William 
Green called at the White House to 
assure the President that the A. F. of 
L. would “cooperate fully.” Green 
urged the immediate employment of 
from 200,000 to 300,000 skilled work- 
ers, now jobless. 

e A voluntary contribution to the 
national defense came from Atchison, 
Kansas, through the Atchison Globe: 
“Washington, D. C., people see visions 
of invasion. Atchison, wishing to alle- 
viate the sufferings of Washington 
people, respectfully invites and urges 
that a subsidiary capital be created at 
Atchison, which is in the heart of the 
nation.” 





Leche, Schenck, Pendergast 


Last week, two prominent men— 
one a politician, the other a noted 
movie producer—had been struck by 
the long arm of the U. S, Department 
of Justice. In Alexandria, La., Richard 
W. Leche, Louisiana’s governor from 
1936 until he resigned under fire last 
June, was convicted of using the mails 
to defraud. In New York City, Joseph 
M. Schenck, board chairman of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corporation, 
was indicted for income tax evasion. 

e Leche: The Federal indictment 
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Rogge: Michigan Next 


against Leche, one of many that har- 
pooned the powerful political machine 
left by the late Huey Long, charged 
that the former governor had used the 
mails to defraud the state of $31,000. 
Leche, it asserted, had arranged for 
the state to buy trucks at excessively 
high prices and received the $31,000 
in the form of “kickbacks” from the 
truck -seller. The Federal District 
Court jury took only 30 minutes to find 
Leche guilty after his two co-defend- 
ants had “squealed.” As a result, the 
42-year-old Longster, who was elected 
governor in 1936 by one of the greatest 
majorities in the state’s history, faced 
a maximum sentence of 15 years in 
prison and a fine of $3,000. Sentence 
was deferred, however, until argu- 
ments were heard on motion for a 
new trial. With the conviction of 
Leche, Assistant U. S. Attorney Gen; 
eral O. John Rogge, who commanded 
the foray into Louisiana corruption, 
declared “we are now out of the 
trenches in Louisiana.” “Michigan,” he 
added tersely, “will be our next base 
of operations.” 

@ Schenck: One of the pioneer 
builders of the motion-picture indus- 
try, Schenck was indicted by a New 
York City Federal grand jury follow- 
ing an investigation conducted by U. S. 
Attorney John T. Cahill. There were 
two indictments. One charged that 
Schenck, who .came to this country 
from Russia in 1893 and started his 
movie career with a stake of $600, had 
defrauded the government of more 
than $400,000 in income taxes between 
1935-37." The other indictment ac- 
cused him of perjury, of lying when 
he told Federal agents that he did 
not know whether Willie Bioff, repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L.’s stage- 
hands’ union, had repaid the loan of 
$100,000 made to Bioff during the 
Hollywood stagehands’ strike of 1937 
by Schenck’s nephew, Arthur Steb- 
bins. Bioff is now serving a jail term 
in Chicago on an old pandering con- 
viction brought to light by columnist 
Westbrook Pegler. If convicted on all 
counts in the indictments, Schenck 
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could be sentenced to prison for 167 
years and fined $160,000. In Holly. 
wood, he declared the charges were 
“grossly unfair” and expressed ¢o». 
fidence in his “full vindication.” 

@ Meanwhile, a _ once - powerfj| 
political figure—Boss Tom Pendersg,,; 
of Kansas City, Mo—was release 
from Leavenworth Penitentiary after 
serving a year and a day for incon 
tax fraud. Immediately, he was place, 
under Federal probation for five years. 
a period in which he must not eng:ave 
in any political activity. At the sane 
time, he was arraigned in a State cir- 
cuit court under a state indictment 
accusing him of bribery in connection 
with the settlement of the Missouri 
fire insurance rate case in 1935. Plead. 
ing innocent, Pendergast was released 
on $3,000 bond. 

PS 


Americana— 


Ace of Clubs: In a bridge game at 
San Jose, Calif., recently, a man trump- 
ed his wife’s ace with a club, where- 
upon she kicked him in the shins, 
Angered, he clubbed her again—but 
this time with a rolling pin. And so 
Judge R. R. Syer granted the woman a 
divorce. It’s perfectly legal to kick 
a husband in the shins, said the judge, 
but it’s cruelty to club a wife with a 
rolling pin. 


* * o 


False Alarm: Police rifle squads, 
neighbors with shotguns surrounded 
the home of Gordon Hodson in Port- 
land, Ore., prepared for a fight. An 
invader, intermittently flashing a light 
in the dark interior, had refused to 
“come out with his hands up.” Sneak- 
ing upstairs through the front and rear 
entrances, they prepared to nab him. 
But instead of a dangerous marauder, 
they found a playful kitten gnawing 
at a loose houselamp. 


* * * 


Musical Cannon: Because he needed 
the sound of cannon jn the Tschaikov- 
sky overture at the opening of the 
Philadelphia summer symphony, Mae- 
stro Eugene Ormandy arranged to have 
National Guardsmen fire an anti-tank 
gun. Local union musicians objected. 
Since the sound of cannon was in the 
score, they argued, the cannon would 
have to be regarded as a musical in- 
strument, and according to union rules 
would hhave to be fired by a union 
musician. Conceding the point, Or- 
mandy agreed to hold auditions among 
union members “to select a performer 
who can play the cannon with due re- 
gard for its musical score.” 


* * * 


Playful: A patient wife of Elizabeth, 
N. J., didn’t mind when her husband 
threw sofa cushions at her, jabbed her 
with knitting needles and went out 
walking at night with another woman. 
But when he became playful, that was 
too much. “He tickled my feet until ! 
became hysterical,” she complained 
to the Chancery Court. She got her 
divorce. 
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WAR ABROAD 





On to Paris? 


e “German infantry literally arm 
in arm with serried tanks, raising 
shouts and howls advanced with abso- 
lute contempt of death. ‘Surrender! 
Hands up!’ they cried. ‘Heil Hitler! 
Raus Schweinkopf!?... We replied 
with salvo after salvo.”—French sol- 
dier, Rethel, May 17. 

e “The British (Navy) put up a 
barrage a mile long to stem the ad- 
vance. I have never seen anything 
like it. The Germans advanced right 
into it, disregarding human life. The 
casualties must have been tremend- 
ous.”—British soldier, Dunkerque, 
May 30. 

e “Explosions kept going on around 
us all the time. The motor boat was 
nearly blown out of the water time 
and time again, Every trip the small 
boats were loaded to the thwarts and 
soldiers bailed water with their tin 
hats. We kept on until all troops in 
that and other parts of the beach had 
been removed.”—British boatman, 
June 2, who had made numerous Chan- 
nel crossings from Dunkerque, towing 
eight rowboats behind his motor boat. 


Last week one of the bloodiest bat- 
tles of history—the Battle of Fland- 
ers—was over. On June 4, little less 
than a month after they had invaded 
the Lowlands, the German Army 
claimed to have taken Dunkerque, the 
last of the Channel ports. But the 
German boast that the Allied troops 
in Flanders would have to “surrender 
or die” had come too soon. Many of 
the Allied troops did die. * But, dying, 
they covered one of the greatest and 
most hellishly heroie evacuations in 
military history. 


. 335,000 Saved 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
reported that the Allied navies had 
evacuated 335,000 troops from Fland- 





ers. “They were brought back from 
the jaws of death by a miracle of -de- 
liverance,” he said. At Jeast 222 naval 
vessels and 665 others, from steamers 
down to motorboats and skiffs, had 
been used in the operation. Only 30 
of these vessels, including six cruisers, 
were lost, Churchill said. 

A fitting close to the hell of Fland- 
ers, the evacuation had turned Dun- 
kerque and its environs into an in- 
ferno. Big British warships stood off 
Dunkerque hurling shells incessantly 
to protect the embarking troops with 
a curtain of fire. German guns re- 
plied. Over the flaming town and the 
shoreline, planes snarled and whined, 
bombing, and blasting with machine 
guns and cannon, On May 30 it was 
estimated that 600 German and Allied 
planes were engaged over Dunkerque. 
With the port of Dunkerque, third 
largest in France, ruined so that large 
ships could not come in, the Allied 
troops put off in small boats and 
lighters. Some, their boats bombed, 
swam for hours before being rescued. 

Heroic figures emerged from the 
smoke that billowed from Dunkerque. 
There was 61-year-old Vice Admiral 
Jean Marie Abrial, commander of the 
port, who stumped ceaselessly through 
its streets, his pipe clenched in his 
teeth. And Viscount (“Tiger”) Gort, 
British Commander-in-Chief, who re- 
turned to England toward the end 
only on orders, and in a small boat 
after he had spurned the warship sent 
to fetch him, asking that it carry 
troops instead. “We shall meet them 
again,” said General Gort, who was 
decorated by his King. “The next time 
victory will be ours.” 

General Weygand announced that 
Generals Georges Blanchard and Rene 
Jacques Prioux had been advanced in 




























The Heroic Evacuation of Dunkerque Was a Fitting Close to the Hell of Flanders—T hese Sketches Give an Idea of What It Was Like 
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the Legion of Honor for their work in 
Flanders, Whether Gen. Prioux would 
ever get his decoration was uncertain. 
The Germans claimed to have cap- 
tured him, though 30,000 of his trap- 
ped troops had fought their way to 
Dunkerque by forming hollow squares 
with tanks as a moving shield. 


. . . Improved Morale, New Drive 


Though the Germans had won the 
Battle of Flanders, the Allies were 
heartened even in defeat. Their situ- 
ation had looked hopeless after King 
Leopold had exposed their flanks by 
surrendering. But they had made an 
orderly retreat, inflicting losses on the 
Germans which the Allies set at 
500,000. (Churchill said the British 
had lost 30,000 killed, wounded or 
missing. The Germans claimed to 
have captured 330,000 French and 
British). And in the evacuation of a 
port under enemy fire, they had car- 
ried out war’s most difficult maneuver. 

Important to Allied morale, their 
troops had convinced themselves that 
they could outfight the German infan- 
try. “We are going into this battle 
convinced that we are already dead,” 
explained one French infantryman. 
“Thus we have nothing to fear and 
can conquer.” Of the British, fighting 
against the most devastating engines 
of death ever devised by man, a Ger- 
man officer said contemplatively: “If 
the British fight like this along the 
Somme, we shall see some real fight- 
ing before the war is over.” 

“Along the Somme” would imply a 
drive on Paris. Last week, as Hitler’s 
order of the day promised “final and 
complete annihilation of all Allied 
forces,” the Paris drive began. Some 
40 divisions (600,000 infantrymen), 
supported by 1,000 dive bombers, 2,250 
tanks and 15,000 motorized vehicles 
began a tremendous onslaught on the 
new “Weygand Line” along the Som- 
me, Aisne and Chiers Rivers. If the 
time bought by the Allies in Flanders 
-nables them to withstand the Germans 
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at prepared positions along this line, 
the men who died in Flanders will 
not have died in vain. 

To back up their Paris drive, the 
German air force began bombing 
French cities—the ports of Marseilles, 
Cherbourg and Le Havre; industrial 
Lyons; and Paris itself. Some 200 
planes attacking in waves killed 204 
persons and injured 625 in Paris in 
one day. Miraculously saved was U. S. 
Ambassador William Bullitt, who was 
lunching with French Air Minister 
Laurent Eynac when a dud bomb fell 
harmlessly 10 feet from him. “God 
was with me,” said the Ambassador. 

Allied airmen retaliated with attacks 
on German military and industrial cen- 
ters. But as they considered the air 
raids on French cities, a grim thought 
must have been in the backs of the Al- 
lied leaders’ minds. They were now be- 
hind the Nazis in war material, espec- 
ially planes. Raids on their vulnerable 
industrial centers might easily starve 
their armies for supplies. This possi- 
bility would become even more grim 
the moment Italy added her air force 
to the German force. 

Looking toward such eventualities, 
Winston Churchill last week promised 
that even if the British Isles were sub- 
jugated, the Empire and fleet would 
carry on until “in God’s good time the 
New World with all its power and 
might steps forth to the liberation of 
the old.” Expressing this plea to 
America more bluntly, British soldiers 
escaped from Flanders last week cried 
to American reporters: “For God’s 
sake, give us planes.” 


... Italy Wound Up 


Italy’s vaunted war machine was all 
wound up last week and ready to go. 
All that remained for Premier Benito 
Mussolini to do was to push the starter 
button. But Il Duce still hesitated. 
Why? Apparently only the Dictator, 
and perhaps his Berlin partner, knew. 

While German warplanes raided 
Paris and southern France, interpret- 
ed in French circles as Hitler’s signa!’ 
for Italy to come on in, the Italian 
Council of Ministers (Cabinet) met in 
Rome to adopt final measures to put 
the country on a full war basis. Pre- 
sided over by the Duce, the Council 
promulgated 51 laws in 90 minutes— 
decrees said to complete Italy’s pre- 
paredness for instant action. How- 
ever, the Council adjourned without 
giving the signal to march, a decision 
left entirely to Mussolini. 

As mobilization of the Italian army 
continued, with 1,500,000 to 1,800,000 
men believed to be under arms, the 





government postponed indefinitely the ~ 


1942 Rome exposition, which Mussolini 
referred to last year as proof that Italy 
was not planning to go to war, and 
announced the mining of Italy’s coasts. 
Meanwhile, both Britain and France 
were resigned to Italy’s early entrance 
against them. Rome’s war-like mani- 
festations caused France to withhold 
approval of commercial and economic 
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accords with Italy which were ready 
for signature. When Italy abruptly 
broke off negotiations with Britain 
over blockade problems, London de- 
clared that “the Allies have finished 
making advances to Italy. The next 
move is up to Mussolini.” 

Some diplomatic quarters attributed 
Mussolini’s hesitancy to move to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Rome reported new 
exchanges of communications between 
the Premier and the President, with 
the latter still appealing to Italy to 
stay out of the war (Pope Pius also 
made what was said to be his last and 
final plea to H Duce). But while these 
exchanges were said to be continuing, 
there were other considerations be- 
lieved more likely staying Il Duce’s 
hand. No doubt one of the strongest 
of these was Turkey. 

Under the Allied-Turkish military 
alliance, Turkey is pledged to enter the 
war on the Allies side in the “event of 
an act of aggression leading to war 
in the Mediterranean area.” Any move 
by Italy would bring war to that area 
and therefore Turkey’s immediate en- 
trance. 

Unlike the frightened Balkans, Tur- 
key has stoutly maintained her inten- 
tion to live up to her alliance, despite 
German victories and Italian prepara- 
tions. And last week she again so re- 
minded Italy. In a nation-wide broad- 
cast Premier Refik Saydam warned the 
Turks that there were “military prep- 
arations abroad” and that although it 
was not yet known against whom they 
were directed, “Turks must not forget 
that it may be necessary to take up 
arms to protect this country.” 


. .. Balkan Barometer 


Perhaps the best barometer on the 
war in Eufope last week was the Bal- 
kans. There Germany’s triumphs and 
Italy’s preparations seemed to be 
speaking louder than Allied gold and 
promises. For the sheer pressure of 
the Nazi drive in the west not only 
brought the Reich a distinct diplomatic 
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victory over the Allies in Rumania, });); 
had other Balkan states on the verge of 
making at least symbolic moves in t}). 
direction of the Axis. 

@ Rumania: Since the war starte:| 
last September King Carol has he! 
the title of Europe’s best tight-ro)), 
walker. Helping him play that gan). 
was his accomplishéd young Forei: 
Minister Grigore Gafencu. Despit: 
strong personal sympathies for the A! 
lies, Gafencu steered Rumanian nei 
trality through stormy times on a) 
even keel. But Germany’s sweep |. 
the Channel ports was apparently hb: 
lieved to have removed the need for 
pro-Allied statesman in Bucharest. | 
any rate, Gafencu resigned last week 
because of “ill health” and was i- 
mediately replaced by Ion Gigurtu, « 
pro-German who is well-liked in Be: 
lin. While Bucharest explained th: 
King Carol made the shift in an effort 
to better relations with Berlin ani 
Moscow, it was a blow to Paris ani 
London. For under Gigurtu Rumani:’s 
foreign policy is to be based large! 
on economics and trade, which means, 
of course, that Rumania will now 
strive harder than ever to satisfy Ge: 
many’s economic demands, 

@ Yugoslavia; Rumania’s obvious 
play for German favor was not mate! 
ed in Fifth-Column-hunting Belgrad 
But even Yugoslavia had been so dee))- 
ly impressed by Germany’s militar) 
successes that she was said to be on 
the verge of a Cabinet shift that would 
put pro-Germans back in power. !n 
anticipation of such a move, German, 
was pressing for the appointment o! 
Dr. Alexander Cincar-Markovitch, Min 
ister of Foreign Affairs and a frien 
of the Reich, to replace pro-Allied Pr: 
mier Dragisha Cvetkovitch. 

@ Hungary: Already leaning strong- 
ly toward the Berlin-Rome Axis, Hun- 
garians were predicting that pro-Allic« 
Premier Paul Teleki would soon be re- 
placed by pro-German Bela Imredy. 
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. . . Britain Aroused 


The British people have long con- 
tended that they “lose battles but win 
wars.” Last week they proved the) 
could turn a defeat and what threa! 
ened for a time to be a national traz 
edy into something of a victory. Su: 
cessful withdrawal of more than fou! 
fifths of the big British Expeditionar) 
Force from the Nazi trap in Flanders 
(see page 7) not only boosted their 
morale, but the heroism involved 
seemingly provided the spark neede: 
to arouse their grim resolve to spec: 
the war. 

Factories, under the new slogan “Go 
To It,” were working night and day 
and holidays forging new weapons for 
home defense and to re-equip the 
B. E. F. which had to leave much of its 
equipment behind in Flanders. More- 
over, Britain’s millions of workers 
giimly accepted the bad news that 
they would have to forego summé€r v:- 
cations in order to step up industrial! 
output in an effort to answer. War 
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Minister Anthony Eden’s plea for 
“more planes, more tanks, more guns.” 

Plans were also made to accelerate 
the production of home-grown food 
to plug the gap made in the nation’s 
food supply by (1) German occupation 
of Denmark and Holland, (2) war- 
time restrictions on shipping space for 
foodstuffs, and (3) an expected in- 
tensification of the German U-boat 
campaign. To do this, Minister of 
Agriculture Robert S. Hudson an- 
nounced plans to increase the produc- 
tion on every one of Britain’s 300,000 
farms, raise farm wages and prices, as 
well as to stem the drift of labor from 
farms to other industries, 

Meanwhile, with the rumble of Ger- 
man big guns now just across the 
Channel, the relentless hunt for Fifth 
Columnists went on and Home De- 
fense plans under General Sir Edmund 
Ironside were speeded. Barbed wire 
entanglements were strung along 
beaches on the east coast, backed up 
by sand-bag and concrete machine- 
gun emplacements, while the whole 
country was being prepared, town by 
town, street by street, for possible 
German invasion. 





..~ Trouble in Uruguay 


Last week the 10,000-ton cruiser 
Quincy, one of the U. S. Navy’s new- 
est, fastest and hardest-hitting war- 
ships, was steaming at top speed down 
South America’s east coast, Washing- 
ton newsmen got the distinct impres- 
sion that its destination was to be 
Uruguay, where President Alfredo Bal- 
domir’s government was frankly wor- 
ried by the activities of Nazi Fifth Col- 
umnists. 

Uruguay is infested with a model 
Nazi Party, which, calling itself the 
Uruguayan Unit of the German party, 
controls the daily life of Uruguay’s 
German population. To reports that 
it also interferes with Uruguay’s in- 
ternal affairs, there have been ugly 
footnotes. For example, it is said that 
Prince Stephan zu Schaumberg-Lippe, 
arriving at Montevideo to be counselor 
of the German embassy, asked an 
elevator boy whether he could speak 
German. “You’d better learn it. You 
are going to need it,” warned the 
Prince. Another German, told he could 
not bring his dachshund into a fash- 
ionable restaurant, is reported to have 
replied: “Within three weeks you Uru- 
guayans will be lower than this dog.” 

Last week Uruguay was taking 
action against its Fifth Column. Pres- 
ident Baldomir sent two urgent bills to 
Uruguay’s Congress. One amended 
Article 38 of the Constitution to define 
as illicit, and therefore illegal, all as- 
sociations spreading ideas contrary to 
the democratic republican form of 
government. The second bill was to 
rearm Uruguay’s army, navy and air 
force. 

Other South American countries 
were also taking steps against the Nazi 
Fifth Column menace. In many the 
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President Baldomir Was Worried 


Fifth Column was so bold that, besides 
regimenting German elements of their 
populations, it was blackmailing Dan- 
ish, Norwegian, Dutch and Belgian 
residents by demanding tribute and 
threatening retaliation against their 
families in the conquered countries if 
they failed to come across. To meet 
the Fifth Column threat, the following 
countries took the following actions: 


e Argentina prepared to spend the 
equivalent of $40,000,000 on arms. 

e In Brazil, the big State of Sao 
Paulo closed five Japanese schools, 
bringing the total of foreign schools 
so closed to 260. 

e Ecuador was engaged in diplo- 
matic talks with the U. S., which 
sought to eliminate the German-owned 
Sedta Airline in favor of an American- 
operated line. 


Though threats of German domina- 
tion have drawn the South American 
republics closer to the U. S., last week 
there was no enthusiastic response to 
a suggestion made by Rep. Andrew J. 
May, chairman of the U. S. House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, that South 
American countries furnish the United 
States with air bases. 





... In the Orient 


In recent weeks there have been 
signs of a moderating influence in 
Japanese policy in the Far East. But 
last week British and French reverses 
in Europe had apparently inspired the 
Japanese militarists anew. 

First off, theJapanese chose three 
ways to deny previously published 
reports that they were preparing for 
direct peace negotiations with the 
Chinese government of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek: (1) Daily air raids 
were unleashed on Chungking, pro- 
visional Chinese capital, in a new ef- 
fort to break the Chinese “spirit of 
resistance.” (2) Premier Admiral Mit- 
sumasa Yonai officially denied that his 
government planned to seek peace 
with Chiang. (2) A foreign office 
spokesman reiterated Tokyo’s deter- 























































































































mination to end the “China Affair” 
successfully. 

Meanwhile, despite Japan’s previ- 
ously announced desire for mainten- 
ance of the status quo of the Dutch 
East Indies, both Premier Yonai and 
Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita re- 
newed world anxiety over those now 
motherless colonial possessions. Yonai 
told newspapermen: “Some Japanese 
think it is necessary for Japan to re- 
serve her rights in the East Indies if 
their status quo is altered.” In a 
speech before the Japanese Institute 
of the Pacific, Arita amended his prev- 
ious stand by declaring: “Japan’s con- 
cern in the East Indies is not limited 
to maintenance of the political status 
quo... but over the economic status 
of the Indies as well.” 

From all sides of the Pacific, how- 
ever, it was feared that Japanese eyes 
were not only focused on the Dutch 
possessions with their oil, rubber, and 
tin, but on the strategic Allied con- 
cessions throughout China proper, too. 
Unless the United States offered seri- 
ous objections, it was believed, a Brit- 
ish-French collapse or even defeat 
would be all Japan needed to take 
under “temporary protection” not 
only the East Indies, but French Indo- 
China, British Hong Kong and the 
other foreign areas in China on the 
ground that such a move was essential 
to protect Japan’s lines of supply. In 
apparent anticipation of an Allied de- 
feat, Arita was reported to have al- 
ready told Japanese envoys abroad to 
be on the alert to press Japanese in- 
terests in the event that this fall brings 
an “important liquidation the world 
over.” 


War Sidelights— 


© In Oslo, Norwegian girls seen 
with German soldiers are liable to 
have the hair of their heads shaved 
off as a badge of dishonor. The 
practice is said to be a part of the 
“attitude of aloofness” which Nor- 
wegian officials and population have 
adopted toward the German army of 
occupation, Not even friendly greet- 
ings are permitted, 





© Late-risers in Bucharest’s inter- 
national hotels say they don’t have to 
read the morning papers to know how 
the war is turning out. Down in the 
lobbies if the Germans are smiling and 
talkative they know Nazis have taken 
another town or bombed another bat- 
tleship. On other mornings, when the 
Germans go around with frowns on 
their faces or disappear altogether, 
that is a good sign that the Allies have 
won another naval battle, 


eFirst it was strip tease, now it’s 
dog racing that is causing battles in 
the British House of Commons. Sir 
John Anderson, Minister for Home Se- 
curity, angrily told a questioner in the 
House the other day that England 
would not ban greyhound racing dur- 
ing the war because “hard-pressed 
workers needed such relaxation.” 






























































































SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Insides in Color 


Last week Drs. Edgar G. Ballenger, 
Harold P. McDonald and Reese C. 
Coleman reported in The Southern 
Surgeon that they had devised a 
means of taking color photographs of 
the inside of the body. What they 
did, they said, was to attach a minia- 
ture color camera to a cystoscope, one 
of the four telescopic devices used to 
explore the body’s interior. The cysto- 
scope has a series of lenses arranged 
in a flexible tube, with a tiny electric 
Jight bulb at its end. The process 
gives physicians their first opportuni- 
ty to take color pictures of the body’s 
interior while it is functioning nor- 
mally. 





Atomic Power Nearer? 


Last month the world heard what 
may yet prove to be the most impor- 
tant scientific announcement in his- 
tory. It was that two groups of Amer- 
ican scientists had extracted in pure 
form a substance, Uranium-235, which 
had a power-output 5,000,000 times 
greater than coal. This stupendous 
power could be released and harness- 
ed by splitting the U-235 atom (PATH- 
FINDER, May 18). 

Last week some more eye-popping 
news concerning U-235 came from 
war-bound Sweden. According to the 
British science journal Nature, a 
Swedish scientist —Prof. Wilhelms 
Krasney-Ergen, had developed a 
method to speed up its production at 
least 11,000 times. This news appar- 
ently brought nearer the day when a 
few pounds of U-235 might be enough 
to propel liners endlessly across the 
ocean; or when a lesser quantity, 
sealed in an auto engine, might power 
the car until it wore out. 

According to theoretical experi- 
ments at Columbia University, the 
atomic power in U-235 is automati- 
cally released when U-235 is immersed 
in water—the energy turning the 
water into steam with which engines 
could be run. The greatest obstacle 
to putting U-235 into practical use is 
the slow, expensive process of ex- 
tracting it from common uranium, of 
which it forms one part in 140. The 
American method, using a mass spec- 
troscope, can extract only 1.036 mil- 
lionths of a gram every 10 days. To 
produce a pound at that rate would 
take 11,995,074 years. 

Nature disclosed that Dr. Krasney- 


Ergen’s extractor method can produce ’ 


one pound every 1,088 years. His 
method is to whirl uranium gas 
through a huge double cylinder of 
which the inner tube is heated and 
the outer tube cooled. The U-235 ad- 
heres to the heated inner tube. 
Scientists immediately figured that 
if one extractor could produce that 
quantity, 100,000 units, built at an esti- 











mated cost of $10,000,000, could pro- 
duce a pound every four days. Valued 
according to the cost of coal required 
to produce an equal amount of energy, 
the 91.25 pounds of pure U-235 which 
would be a year’s output of such a 
plant, would be worth about $1,500,- 
000. And to put $10,000,000 into such 
an extracting plant would be a sound 
business investment. 

Only time can tell whether prac- 
tical experiments will bear out the 
theories as to U-235’s energy values. 
But even as scientists dream of U- 
235’s worthy uses—to light whole 
cities; to serve medicine much more 
powerfully than X-rays—they shud- 
der at its similar destructive value. 

For if U-235’s power could be re- 


Science Facts 


YRIDINE, the material from 
which scientists extract sul- 
fapyridine, the “wonder drug” to 
fight pneumonia, was until recently 
considered merely an annoying 
waste product of steel mill coke 
ovens... @ The first known paint- 
ing of a person wearing spectacles, 
a portrait of Cardinal Ugone, hangs 
in the Church of San Nicola, Tre- 
viso, Italy. It was painted in 1360 
. « « @ ‘Each cubic mile of ocean 
water contains 128,000,000 tons of 
common salt, the U. S. Bufeau of 
Mines. estimates ...@ Though 
Venus is the planet closest to earth, 
at times approaching within 26,- 
000,000 miles, no astronomer has 
ever been able to observe its sur- 
face, so cloudy is its atmosphere. 
From their observations, scientists 
believe its atmosphere is largely 
carbon dioxide. 





leased in an explosion, a few pounds 
of it would be enough to level the 
world’s mightiest cities in one cata- 
clysmic burst of atomic energy. It is 
common gossip that Adolf Hitler has 
ordered the great Kaiser Wilhelm In- 
stitute to concentrate all its efforts on 
U-235. If German scientists succeed 
in putting it to practical use before 
others do, U-235’s first work may be 
to annihilate the civilization which 
produced it. 





Epileptic Brain Waves 

Within every brain pulsate feeble 
electrical impulses — the so-called 
brain waves. These waves were first 
recorded some 15 years ago when Dr. 
Hans Berger of Germany attached 
electrodes to human skulls, then am- 
plified thousands of times the electrical 
impulses they picked up. Since then 
many doctors have recorded brain 
waves by means of the electroenceph- 
alograph, which charts their patterns. 

Among the most notable brain wave 
studies are those made by a group of 
Harvard doctors—Dr. W. G. Lennox, 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Gibbs, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Halidwell Davis. One of 
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PATHFINDER 


the things their findings show is tha! 
epileptics have a peculiar brain way. 
pattern of their own. 


These studies indicate that epileps, 
—or paroxysmal cerebral dysrythm::, 
—is a far more prevalent disease tha 
supposed. For every epileptic who 
suffers the major and minor convu!- 
sions and spasms of the disease in its 
recognizable form, perhaps anoth« 
20 experience minor and momentar 
mental blackouts or memory lapses 
Yet these cases, like the others, show 
typical epileptic wave patterns. 

So important are these brain way: 
studies considered that Canada is re- 
portedly preparing to chart the wav: 
of airplane pilots, to weed out those 
whose patterns show that they ma 
sometimes be subject to momentary, 
blackouts. The charts can also be use:! 
to warn hereditary carriers of epile)- 
sy against marrying their kind. 

These brain wave studies were o/ 
great interest to the American Psychia- 
tric Association when it met recent}, 
in Cincinnati. There the assemble:| 
scientists observed one answer to « 
question which has long intereste:! 
them. The question: does epileps) 
injure the brain as a thinking ma- 
chine? The answer seemed to be nv. 

Dr. Howard D. Fabing of Cincinna!i 
University introduced to the psychia 
trists a 23-year-old “boy” named Eu- 
gene, who had begun having epileptic 
fits when he was 6% years old. Fr: 
quently Eugene would have 18 major 
or minor convulsions a day. Gentk 
and amiable when well, Eugene re- 
mained a 6%-year-old child mentally. 
In November, 1939, he came under Dr. 
Fabing’s care. To stop his convulsions, 
Dr. Fabing prescribed a new drug, 
dilantin, which ended them. 

The next step was to see whether 
Eugene’s mind could be taught to grow 
up. He was placed in charge of Dr. 
Doris Twitchell-Allen of Cincinnati 
Children’s Hospital. His progress was 
amazing. Measured last month, his 
mental age had risen to 10.2 years- « 
gain of almost four years in less than 
six months. Ending his fits had ap 
parently cleared the way for though! 
patterns to form in his brain. 

Eugene’s own brain waves were tes!- 
ed after he had stopped having convu! 
sions. His wave patterns were stil! 
definitely epileptic. Putting two and 
iwo together, it seemed that dilanti" 
could not stop epilepic brain waves 
but ends their convulsive horrors. 

f RE 


Capsules 

G@ A new malaria-carrying mos- 
quito may invade the United States 
soon, the U. S. Public Health Servic: 
warns. It has found that Anopheles 
darlingi, one of Brazil’s malarial mos 
quitoes, has now moved its range as 
far north as British Honduras. 


@ The Buffalo, N. Y., State Institut: 
for the Study of Malignant Diseas: 
reports that it is installing a two-ton 
million-volt X-ray machine to treat 
eancer, Its radiation will be equal t 
eight and one-half pounds of radium 
—or $90,000,000 worth. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Farm Outlook: June 


Last week, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the Agriculture 
|)epartment issued its farm outlook re- 
port for June. Among its findings 
were these: 

¢ Income: Though the prices of 
several important farm products have 
recently declined sharply, and the per- 
nit purchasing power of farm com- 

odities is about 25 per cent below the 
1910-14 base period, farmers’ cash in- 
ome so far has been little affected. 
in June, farmers’ income will be about 
the same as in the last two years— 
about $600,000,000. 

© Wheat: The U. S. supply of 
wheat, including winter and spring 
wheat and the July carry-over, this 
year will be about 963,000,000 bushels, 
according to estimates. This compares 
with a supply of 1,009,000,000 bushels 
in 1939-40. At the end of this year, 
about 295,000,000 bushels will be 
available for export or for carry-over. 
Next year, the world carry-over will 
be reduced, because the world wheat 
crop is likely to be smaller this year 
than last, smaller than world con- 
sumption. 

® Cotton: The cotton outlook is not 
bright. The world carry-over of Amer- 
ican cotton has decreased by about 
1,000,000 bales this season. But cotton 
demand is now falling off sharply. 
Germany has conquered. Belgium and 
Holland, countries that normally con- 
sume 600,000 bales of cotton annually, 
ind domestic cotton mil] activity has 
declined sharply, with prospects that 
ii may decline more, 

® Prices: Because the relation be- 
tween feed prices and livestock prices 
has continued to be unfavorable to 
livestock producers, the upward trend 
ay well be reversed in livestock 
iumbers and production of livestock 
products. 


® Cattle: Cattle slaughter will be 
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about the same this year as _ last. 
Marketings of fed cattle probably will 
continue larger during the remainder 
of 1940 as compared with 1939, but 
marketings of other cattlhe—mostly of 
breeding stock—will be smaller. 

e Milk: Because of the larger num- 
ber of cows on farms this year, and 
because of the prospect for improved 
consumer demand for dairy products, 
a high record of milk production is 
likely this summer. Prices of manu- 
factured dairy products are expected 
to continue higher this summer than 
last. 





’Chutists for Fires 


Annually in the United States, there 
is an average of nearly 172,000 forest 
fires, representing a loss in timber 
amounting to between $40,000,000 and 
¢ 50,000,000. 

If forest fires can be attacked quick- 
ly, there is little likelihood that they 
will gain damaging headway. But 
even when spotted from observation 
towers soon after their start, it is 
often difficult to reach them in time 
over mountainous terrain. Last week, 
the U. S. Forest Service believed that it 
had found a solution to this problem. 

Tried experimentally last fall, the 
idea is to drop fire fighters in para- 
chutes near a forest blaze that is just 
getting under way. The ’chutes drop 
at a speed of.12 feet per second and 
are equipped with flaps so that they 
can be steered. Tests last fall indi- 
cated it was safe to jump in mountain- 
ous terrain, though some risk is in- 
volved. 

To insure safety, however, each 
*chutist wears a heavy canvas suit— 
with ankle, knee and body braces built 
in—and a helmet with a metal mask. 
The ’chutist also carries an 8-pound 
radio, to report progress of the fire, 
and 200 feet of rope so that he can 
slide to the ground if he lands in a 
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é THREE MILLION HIRED 
HANDS ON FARM Par 
Son ROLLS 


The June Farm Outlook in America: As Mapped by the BAE 








ll 
Random Statistics 


HE first savings and loan associa- 

tion in the U. S. was organized 
in 1831.. Today there are 9,000 asso- 
ciations with resources of $6,000,- 
000,000 . . . @ Nearly six acres of 
heavy steel plates, weighing 14,206,- 
000 pounds, were used to form the 
18 penstock pipes for Grand Coulee 
Dam, through which 2,538 tons of 
water can flow each second .,. , 
@ Two-thirds of total passenger 
auto mileage in the U. S. is travel- 
ed for business purposes, the U. S, 
Public Roads Administration esti- 
mates ...@ It is estimated that 
chain stores, renting from 140,000 
landlords, pay an annual rental in 
the U. S. of $450,000,000...e The 
population of the Canal Zone, where 
our vital Panama Canal is located, 
is 51,830, according to the decennial 
census just completed. 



















tree. When he lands, he radios that he 
is safe and his fire-fighting tools are 


dropped by another parachute. 

The Forest Service reported last 
week that it now has 16 parachutes 
and is training men in their use for 
the summer. Headquarters of the 
‘chutist brigade will be in the Chelan 
national forest at Winthrop, Wash., 
and in the northern Rocky Mountain 
region—areas where many forest fires 
break out each year. If the hopes of 
Forest Service officials come true, 
many a fire that otherwise would 
create costly economic damage will be 
nipped in the spark by the prompt 
arrival of a few ’chutists. 


Briefs f 


G In New York City, a Federal 
grand jury has indicted 14 of the larg- 
est manufacturers of spectacle lenses 
and frames, five wholesalers and three 
trade associations—virtually 95 per 
cent of the optical trade—for price- 
fixing in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. A government official 
declared that spectacles that could be 
sold for $7.50 at a profit are sold at a 
fixed price of $20, because of the trade- 
restraining practices. 





q The first four-motored transport 
plane to be operated by a domestic air 
line—the Transcontinental & Western 
Air’s “flying hotel”—made its initial 
passenger flight between Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. To be used on coast-to- 
coast runs, the plane carries 33 pas- 
sengers and is designed for operations 
at “over the weather” altitudes of 
18,000 feet or more. Its cabin air 
pressure is kept the same as that at 
ground level by use of a supercharger 
so that passengers are unaffected by 
substratospheric altitudes. 


@ In 1939, the foodstuffs division of 
the Commerce Department declares, 
2,081,833,000 pounds of confectionery 
were produced in the United States. 
This was the largest output in the last 
13 years—the only period for which 
statistics are available—and probably 
the largest annual production for all 
time. Candy sold last year was valued 
at $200,729,000, 
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Judge Brown and God 


In the New Jersey Circuit Court at 
Jersey City one day last week, Judge 
Thomas Brown was hearing a $10,000 
damage suit brought by Herman and 
Elizabeth Matson against the city of 
Hoboken. 


Attorney for the Matsons was Paul 
Blanshard, former New York Commis- 
sioner of Accounts and a former Con- 
gregational minister. When he asked 
Judge Brown for permission to act as 
trial attorney for the plaintiffs, Judge 
Brown broke in: 

“Mr. Blanshard is a member of the 
New York bar?” Blanshard said yes. 

“And a believer in God, I hope—is 
that so?” 

“It seems to me, Your Honor,” said 
Blanshard, “that this is wholly ir- 
relevant.” 

The judge rapped with his gavel, 
rose to his feet, and declared testily: 


“Well, you-cannot be admitted to 
practice if that’s your opinion. We are 
of the opinion that New Jersey and 
the Constitution are built on Christian 
foundations. We also do not believe 
that any witness, nor any party who 
is an applicant for public office, has 
the right to take oaths unless he can 
swear to God.” 

Judge Brown then stalked from the 
room, not to return until three minutes 
later. It was explained to him that 
Blanshard did not “mean to say he did 
not believe in God,” but only wanted 
to show that his belief or non-belief 
in God was irrelevant in pleading the 
case at hand. This position Judge 


Sermonette 


AITH is the one motivating force 
F of progress. Without it we 
could not sustain life. Without it 
there could be no business, for it is 
only with faith in the future that a 
man will enter business ... And 
what is true of business applies to 
all the affairs of man, including re- 
ligion . . . Why is it that we accept 
faith as a basis for everything— 
business, science and history—but 
reject it in religion? Is such a 
thing consistent? ... Not only is 
faith essential, but it must always 
come first. There are those who say 
they will believe in the divinity of 
Christ after it has been proved to 
them beyond a doubt. They are 
asking us to reverse the order . 

In the real estate business, if you 
waited for evidence that values 
would increase, it would be too late, 
and some one else would get the 
profit. So it is with religion. Faith 
comes first, then evidence ... There 
is hope for the man who says “it 
may be.” There is no hope for the 
man who says “It is impossible.” 
God himself is helpless before men 
who will not believe. 

—Rev. Dr. J. R. SIZOO 

St. Nicholas Collegiate Reformed 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

































RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Brown refused to accept, and not until 
Blanshard had admitted that he did 
believe in God was he allowed to 
proceed. 

Thus, last week, Judge Brown’s rul- 
ing stood that attorneys cannot prac- 
tice in New Jersey courts if they do 
not believe in God. There was doubt 
in some quarters, however, whether 
he had the right to make such a ruling. 
It was pointed out that Federal judges 
do not ask attorneys for a statement of 
their belief in God, and it was doubted 
that they could bar an attorney even 
if they knew he was atheistic or 
agnostic. 





Presbyterians’ 152nd 


Last week the 152nd General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America had ended: 
For 10 days in the Masonic Auditorium 
at Rochester, N. Y., nearly 900 min- 
isterial and lay delegates of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, plus some 600 elders 
and other church officials, had met to 
set the policy of the Church—which 
numbers 1,800,000 members—for the 
coming year. Among the develop- 
ments were these: 

e Conscientious Objectors: After 
a sharp debate, during which booing 
was heard, the Assembly voted to 
sanction conscientious objection to 
war. It asked that Congress take “ap- 
propriate action that conscientious ob- 
jectors be exempt from military serv- 
ice” and that conscientious objectors 
be sustained “within the full fellow- 
ship of the church.” 

e Unity: In 1934, the Assembly 
adopted a “plan of union” with the 
United Presbyterian Church, but the 
United Presbyterians tabled the plan. 
At Rochester, the commissioners 
voted to renew negotiations with the 
United Presbyterians. At the same 
time, it voted to continue negotiations 
looking toward union with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States 
(Southern), and the Reformed Church 
in America. 

@ Pensions: In 1927, the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. set up a 
pension system, providing for pen- 
sions to all pastors who had reached 
the age of 65 and had been in service 
for 35 years. With 95 per cent of the 
5,500 pastors in the church contribut- 
ing, the fund’s assets now total $41,- 
000,000. Taking note of criticism 
against the Board of Pensions, the 
Assembly ordered that an investigat- 
ing committee find out whether a 
change adopted last year, requiring 
retirement before a pension can be 
paid, has been “the best from a legal, 
moral] and financial viewpoint.” 

e Taylor: As the Methodists had 
earlier, the Presbyterians urged Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to recall Myron C. 
Taylor as his personal representative 




























International 


Young Will Head the Presbyterians 


to the Vatican “at the earliest possible 
date.” This action was taken to pre- 
serve the “separation between church 
and state,” despite warnings by some 
that it would “irritate our Catholic 
friends” and embarrass the President. 
Before closing their sessions, the 
Presbyterians elected the Rev. Dr. 
William Lindsay Young, 47-year-old 
president of Presbyterian Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, Mo., Moderator of the 
General Assembly to succeed Dr. Sam 
Higginbottom, president of the Alla- 
habad Christian College in India. 
oe 


Briefs 


g@ In Chicago, Luren D. Dickenson, 
81-year-old Bible-teaching Governor 
of Michigan, declared the United 
States seems “headed for social, mora! 
and financial ruin and decay... in a 
cesspool of profligacy, beer gardens, 
roadhouses, gambling dens, crime, in- 
sanity, social putridity and Belshazzar 
feasts.” 


@ In Germany, Der Schwarze 
Korps, organ of the Hitler Elite Guard, 
quoted a German soldier at the front 
as telling a church superintendent that 
“no victories can be won through 
prayers.” The soldier allegedly told 
the churchman that the German Army 
was more interested in who fought 
with it than who prayed for it, and 
added: “I am convinced that they are 
praying also in England and in France. 
Who shall be helped? Perhaps he 
who prays most? No, only one can 
win and that will be we, because we 
have the strongest and greatest belief 
in our Fuehrer, who, contrary to the 
Church, has smelted the German peo- 
ple into a solid block.” 


@ Newly-elected president of the 
Christian Science mother church, the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston, is Mrs. Margaret Murney 
Glenn Matters, of New York City. She 
is the daughter of the late Maj. Gen. 
Edwin F. Glenn of the U. S. Army. 
Said Mrs. Matters: “Christian Science 
enables the Christian Scientist to over- 
come the belief that war can be of per- 
manent advantage, or that it is to be 
feared.” . 
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- EDUCATION 


Campus Opinion on War 


Last fortnight it appeared that 
the majority of American college stu- 
dents, particularly in eastern schools, 
were still strictly isolationist. Last 
week, however, the seeming una- 
nimity in favor of U. S, isolation was 
blasted. In several quarters, organ- 
ized demands arose that the U. S. give 
immediate assistance to the Allies. 

At Yale, President Charles Seymour, 
several department deans and 600 un- 
dergraduates signed a petition to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Congress urging 
that immiediate aid of all kinds, short 
of manpower, be extended to the Al- 
lies. This attitude was backed up in a 
letter issued by more than half the 
faculty members of Hobart and Wil- 
liam Smith Colleges, Geneva, N.Y. Urg- 
ing similar aid were 48 members of 
the faculty at Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and 26 faculty members at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Meanwhile, College Republicans of 
America, an organization of more than 
100 Republican clubs in as many col- 
leges and universities in all parts of 
the country, conducted polls on stu- 
dent attitude toward the war. The re- 
sults showed that 89 per cent of the 
students hoped for an Allied victory, 
that 61 per cent favored economic aid 
to the Allies, but that only 15 per cent 
wanted America to enter the war. 











Compulsory Salute 
I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the 
republic for which it stands; one 
nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all. 


In 1935, at Minersville, Pa., 12-year- 
old Lillian Gobitis and her 10-year-old 
brother William were expelled from 
school for refusing to salute the Amer- 
ican flag and speak the pledge which 
most of America’s 26 million school 
children recite daily. 

As members of a sect called Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, the Gobitis children 
contended that the flag salute and 
pledge were contrary to their religion, 
which had taught them that the Second 
Commandment forbade such things. 
Other young members of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses had run into similar diffi- 
culties in the public schools of 10 other 
states, but the Gobitis case was carried 
to the highest courts in Pennsylvania. 

As a first step, the Witnesses suc- 
ceeded in winning a Federal District 
Court injunction against the expulsion 
action of the Minersville school board. 
They succeeded again when the board 
appealed to Pennsylvania’s Third Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and when that 
court upheld the injunction. And 
finally, when the Minersville board de- 
cided to carry the Gobitis case to the 
United States Supreme Court, the Wit- 
nesses welcomed the prospect, for they 
had long clung to the hope that the 
nation’s highest tribunal would pass 


International 


Mother-in-Law Morrow Differed (col. 3) 


favorable judgment on their stand and ‘ 


thus clear matters for their sect in 
public schools throughout the country. 

Last week the Supreme Court, in its 
last session before the summer recess, 
dashed the Witnesses’ last hope. The 
flag is the “symbol of our national 
unity,” the Court held in an 8&8-to-1 
decision delivered by Justice Felix 
Frankfurter. States are within their 
rights to compel public school children 
to salute it. : 

Sole dissenter from the majority 
view was Justice Harlan Fiske Stone. 
“By this law,” protested Justice Stone, 
“the state seeks to coerce these chil- 
dren to express a sentiment which, as 
they interpret it, they do not enter- 
tain, and which violates their deepest 
religious convictions.” 

Unless and until a majority of the 
other Justices are eventually won over 
to Justice Stone’s views, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses will be faced with three 
disturbing choices: (1) to send their 
moppets to private schools—which 
many. of them cannot afford; (2) to 
send them to “sinful” public schools 
where the salute may be compulsory; 
or (3) to keep their children out of 
any school—which in many states is 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. 


School Shorts 


@ To expand research for national 
defense, Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman 
of the board of General Motors Corpo- 
ration, has given $100,000 to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The money will be used 
immediately to construct a large ad- 
dition to the institute’s airplane-engine 
laboratory. Sloan (M. I. T., 1895) gave 
.the school its automotive laboratory 
in 1929. 


@ Winner of this year’s National 
Spelling Bee, just held in Washington, 
D. C., under the sponsorship of 22 
daily newspapers, is Laurel Kuyken- 
dall, farm girl of Cookeville, Tenn., 
who spelled down 21 other boys and 
girls from 15 states. The 14-year-old 
girl won $500 and two plaques for 
correctly spelling such words as “plan- 
tain,” “Campanile,” “euthanasia” and 
“adventitious.” 

















NAMES 


ANNE CLARK ROOSEVELT, 23, 
wife of the President’s youngest son, 
JOHN ROOSEVELT, last week gave 
birth to a seven-pound-nine-ounce son 
at the Boston Lying-in Hospital. Their 
first child was stillborn. 


* * * 





For the third time since last* Sep- 
tember, Mrs. DWIGHT W. MORROW, 
widow of the late U. S. Ambassador to 
Mexico, openly took a stand diametri- 
cally opposed to that of her famous 
son-in-law, Colonel CHARLES A. 
LINDBERGH. In a radio speech last 
week, Mrs. Morrow, acting head of 
Smith College in Northampton, Mass., 
urged the United States to give all pos- 
sible aid to the Allies, “Short of declar- 
ing war,” she said, “I believe that 
everything we have which we could 
give without impairing our own safety 
—‘all that is within us’—should go to 
help them win on the field of battle.” 
A week earlier, she implicitly took 
sharp issue with points made by Lind- 
bergh in his recent speech condemn- 
ing “hysterical chatter” about the war. 
Earlier still—seven months ago—she 
opposed his views when he came out 
against the Congressional move to re- 
peal the arms embargo in order to help 
the Allies buy war equipment in Amer- 
ica on a cash-and-carry basis. 

British VIVIEN LEIGH, famed Scar- 
lett O’Hara of “Gone With the Wind,” 
and fiance LAURENCE OLIVIER, of 
“Rebecca,” now playing together on 
Broadway in “Romeo and Juliet” last 
week decided to close their show, sail 
for England, and join the wartime 
service, 

Prosecuted, subsequently convicted 
on one count of evading $1,217,296 in 
income taxes for 1936, MOSES L 
ANNENBERG, wealthy Philadelphia 
newspaper publisher, last fortnight 
agreed to compromise the balance of 
his difficulties with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Signing on the dotted line in 
Washington, the 62-year-old former 
dispenser of racing news agreed to 
pay $8,000,000 in cash to clear him- 
self, his corporation, and 10 co-de- 
fendants of charges that between 1933 
and 1936 they filched the Treasury of 
$9,000,000 in taxes, penalties, and in- 
terest payments. 

* * * 

In Indiana, WILBUR SHAW won 
for the third time the Indianapolis 
500 mile automobile speed classic. 
Clipping at an average speed of 114.277 
miles per hour over a wet, slippery 
track, the 37-year-old Shaw won a 
$20,000 purse and $10,000 in lap prizes. 


On the Western front, the name of 
SIR HENRY GEORGE ALAN PERCY, 
27, ninth Duke of Northumberland, 
was added to the long column of war 
dead. First lieutenant in the Gren- 
adier Guards, he was known a year 
ago as the largest single owner of 
coal properties in England. 
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fF EDITORIAL 





Win With Willkie? 


S ONE of his enthusiastic sup- 

porters has said, this thing that 
has happened to Wendell Willkie has 
spread like a prairie fire. Purely 
from the standpoint of politics, it is 
one of the great marvels of our time— 
a spectacular example of how the of- 
fice of the Presidency can seek the 
man, instead of the man seeking the 
office. 


Relatively speaking, it has come all 
of asudden. A year or so ago Wendell 
Willkie was known only as the highly 
intelligent, highly articulate head of 
the Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration. His fame—such as it was at 
the time—stemmed chiefly from the 
fact that as president of a great utility 
concern, he had fought well and suc- 
cessfully for the principle of private 
enterprise. -This fight was against 
certain competitive methods of the 
Federal government’s Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and Willkie won it be- 
cause the New Deal simply could not 
pick a hole in any of his arguments. 
These arguments, incidentally, were so 
intellectually decent and’ sincere that 
they captured the admiration not only 
of the listening public but also of the 
New Dealers themselves. In sub- 
stance, they demonstrated this one un- 
assailable fact: that private enterprise 
cannot compete with government un- 
dertakings when such undertakings 
can be carried through without any 
worry about profits or losses or the 
need to pay taxes. 
enterprise cannot live side by side with 
a publicly-subsidized government com- 
petitor. 


N MAKING this point clear to the 

American people, Wendell Willkie 
won more than a fight—he won a repu- 
tation. But it was not the kind of repu- 
tation that launches men on political 
careers. Indeed, as recently as a year 
ago, not a single seasoned politician 
would give two cents for Willkie’s 
chances as a candidate for office, and 
Willkie himself was seemingly un- 
aware of how deeply he had impressed 
the public. Six months back, his po- 
sition was much the same, except that 
there were a few isolated references 
to him as a Republican “dark-horse” 
possibility. Today, however, the pic- 
ture is totally different. Today Wen- 
dell Willkie is significantly the subject 
of as potent a pre-convention boom as 
this country has seen in many a year. 


This is a political phenomenon of 
the first order, and it deserves special 
consideration for that reason. Within 
the past few weeks, without any or- 


In short, private 





ganization of his own, without any 
tie-up with machine bosses or party 
leaders, without any planned effort 
whatever, this man has emerged as a 
sensationally strong possibility for 
the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion. 

How account for it? How account 
for the fact that there is apparently 
a sudden country-wide clamor for 
Wendell Willkie? How account for 
the striking write-in vote he received 
in the recent New Jersey G. O. P. pri- 
mary? How account for his swift 
climb to popularity in the public- 
opinion polls? How explain the Will- 
kie-for-President clubs that have been 
sprouting up everywhere day after 
day, like so many mushrooms? 


ERHAPS one explanation is the 

war. Perhaps large numbers of 
rank-and-file Republicans are begin- 
ning to feel that Dewey may be too 
youthful for this situation, or that Taft 
may be too naive, or that Vandenberg 
may be too narrowly isolationist. 
Whatever the reason, there can be no 
doubt that 48-year-old Wendell Will- 
kie has almost effortlessly gathered to 
himself a strong, half-worshipful fol- 
lowing. At any rate, his disciples have 
increased with surprising rapidity 
everywhere, and they are going along 
the highways and byways doing volun- 
teer missionary work in his favor. 

Of course, it is not for nothing that 
Willkie has won this great support. 
When he is considered in relation to 
other Republican Presidential possi- 
bilities, his qualifications are undeni- 
ably excellent. Actually, he leads the 
whole pack—Democratic and Repub- 
lican—in solid business experience, 
and he has extraordinary appeal as 
probably the most forward-looking of 
all the leaders in the field of America’s 
private enterprise. That he under- 
stands government, that he advocates 
social and economic reform, has béen 
amply shown in his dealings with the 
TVA and in his level-headed, rather 
scholarly views on public questions of 
immediate import. It is typical .of his 
progressive and enlightened leanings 
that he antedated the New Deal in 
moving to clean up the utilities and in 
driving for cheaper electric rates. 
Thus, it is not at all surprising that 
Commonwealth & Southern sells pow- 
er at prices lower than those of any 
other corporation of its kind in the 
country. Nor is it surprising that Wall 
Street is not over-fond of this former 
small-town lawyer who has brought a 
cracker-barrel flavor to Big Business 
and who has proved that democracy 
and common sense pay dividends in 


PATHFINDER 


more ways than in dollars and cents. 
Perhaps more than anything else, 
democracy and common sense ar 
characteristic of Wendell Willkie, fo: 
they profoundly govern his thoughts 
not only in his private life but also i: 
the way he relates himself and hi 
fellow man to the nation’s comple x 
domestic problems and to its perilou: 
position in a world at war. It should 
be said in passing at this point tha’ 
Willkie passionately believes in al! 
the things democracy stands for- 
free individuals, free nations, a free 
cooperative brotherhood of mankind. 
Hence, he is for things like reciproca! 
trade because they help eliminate 
those international frictions that lea: 
first to across-the-border ill-will, then 
to autarchy, and finally to grave physi 
cal conflict. In this particular, few 
men in America have a broader vision 
than his or a better understanding of 
how events abroad impinge direct}, 
upon the course of history here. 


E THAT as it is, however, it is 

unquestionably true that Dewey. 
Taft and Vandenberg have the polil 
ical advantage at present in the Repub 
lican race. This is especially true o! 
Dewey and Taft because both hav: 
staged organized campaigns to win 
delegates to the national convention 
Accordingly, in the ordinary processes 
of politics, the nominating strugg| 
should center around those two, with 
Willkie being merely a dark-horse pos 
sibility at best. 

But as Willkie’s friends declare. 
these are not ordinary times, and th: 
ordinary processes of politics are sub 
ject to great change. The spontaneou: 
and powerful Willkie boom is a symp 
iom of this condition, and it is wholl\ 
possible that the cracker-barrel busi- 
ness man, the former small-town law- 
yer, will be nominated before th: 
Republicans call it a day at Philadel! 
phia. Such a development might easily) 
be brought about through a Dewey 
Taft-Vandenberg deadlock, or it might 
be brought about by the public itself. 
Willkie’s supporters stress this latte: 
point. Some of them have been asked, 
“How can your man be nominated i! 
the cards of the politicians are stacked 
against him?” And they have a mos! 
interesting answer. They suggest that 
now, at once, and when the G. O. P 
convenes the week of June 24, the peo 
ple themselves—the rank-and-file Re 
publican voters in the cities and on 
the farms—should flood their del 
gates with letters, wires and telephon: 
calls demanding that Wendell Willkic 
be named. 

The suggestion is not a silly one. 
Such ‘pressure of opinion, it may b: 
said, might well work wonders. In 
any case, it is worth a try by all thos: 
who want the 1940 Republican batt!c 
cry to be a resounding “Win With 
Willkie!” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Congressional Etiquette 


T WAS a mighty hot day the other 

day, and we somehow had an idle 
moment, and so our thoughts began to 
wander until they finally became con- 
centrated on the idea of how nice it 
would be if we could whip together a 
cool summer dish for ourselves. 

This mood carried us right over to 
our library shelf, with dreams of look- 
ing up recipes, preferably something 
involving ice cream blanketed with 
cobs of chocolate goup. Next thing 
we knew, we had The Congressional 
Cook Book in our hands. This book, 
as you may know, is put out by the 
Congressional Club of Washington 
and is made up almost entirely of sug- 
gestions contributed by the wives of 
our Senators and Representatives. It 
is, So to speak, the gastronomic bible 
of official life in these parts, and all 
housewives should read it some time. 

Well, to get on with our story, we 
were thumbing our way through it in 
search of goup recipes when our eye 
was suddenly caught by what some 
Congressman’s wife had to say about 
table etiquette. Here it is, quoted ver- 
batim from page xxxvii: 


The delicacy and refinement of in- 
dividuals are exhibited at the table. 
When seated at the table, unfold one’s 
napkin and place it on the lap. Do 
not tuck it around one’s body like a 
child’s bib, regardless of the size of 
one’s lap. 3 

Do not take two servings of any- 
thing. Do not break bread into the 
soup. Do not mix food upon the 
plate. Do not place salt upon the 
table cloth. It is placed upon the 
bread and butter plate. 

Use spoons for soft foods, such as 
custards, but use a fork wherever pos- 
sible; it is far better form. One can 
easily be served an entire dinner 
with forks alone. However, a spoon 
is appropriate for soup and possibly 
for berries. 

Don’t pick the teeth at the table, 
but if one is absolutely unhappy with- 
out paying that little attention to 
one’s mouth, place the toothpick be- 
hind a napkin and attend to the mat- 
ter unostentatiously. 


After we had read that, we forgot 
all about goup-garnished ice cream. 
This little note in The Congressional 
Cook Book was a revelation; at last 
we understand why official Washing- 
ton eats with such chic, why it is so 
versatile with forks, and why Con- 
“ressmen never, never are anything 


but elegant at the table. 
oe 


Chocolate Soldiers 


| E HAVE bad news for pacifist 

parents who won’t tolerate lead 
soldiers or a popgun in the house, lest 
their children become “militarized.” 
To be consistent, they will have to 
extend the ban to chocolate bars—for 
this munchable confection has been 
approved by the folks here in Wash- 
ingtom as the chief emergency ration 
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Jeanette Rankin Was First (col. 3) 


of the United States Army. 

Time was when emergency rations 
were designed to be unpalatable, to be 
eaten only as a last resort against 
starvation. These “iron rations” have 
been supplanted by a mixture of choc- 
olate, milk, cacao, fat, oil flour, va- 
nillin crystals and sucrose. Put them 
all together, they spell chocolate bar. 
Each contains 600 calories, enough 
for an emergency meal, At war games 
or at some future front, soldiers will 
get a bar a day, in addition to regular 
mess. Before they go over the top, 
they will be allowed to stuff their 
pockets. 

Major Paul P. Logan of the Quar- 
termaster Corps spent five years evolv- 
ing the ideal bar. Neighborhood kids, 
and even hard-boiled soldiers, willing- 
ly acted as guinea pigs to test 150 
chocolate combinations. They showed 
their appreciation by dubbing the 
Major the “chocolate kid”—and the 
name has stuck. 


“tT. Gat 


F YOU have ever been stumped for 

space to hang that picture of Grand- 
pa and Grandma, you will appreciate 
the problem faced by Speaker of the 
House Bankhead, Vice President Gar- 
ner and Capitol Architect David Lynn. 
The three are members of a commis- 
sion formed by Congress last year 
to employ an artist to paint a picture, 
three stories wide and two stories 
tall, depicting “The Signing of the 
Constitution.” Now that the $31,000 
oil has been delivered by artist How- 
ard Chandler Christy, the commission 
has no place to hang it. 

Yet hang it they must—and the law 
provides that it can be installed only 
in the Capitol. Four spaces are avail- 
able, but each is occupied. Last week 
the commission wearily pondered 
which of the following art-works it 
could most safely scrap: “Westward 
the Course of Empire Takes Its Way”; 
(a non-movable fresco, painted di- 
rectly on plaster); “Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation by Abra- 
ham Lincoln”; “The Battle of Lake 
Erie”; or “The Battle of Chapultepec.” 








| 
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ANSWER IS— 


Who holds the distinction of being the 
first woman ever elected to the United 
States Congress? 


@ In 1916 Jeanette Rankin of Mon- 
tana was elected to serve in the House 
of Representatives and thus became 
the first Congresswoman in the na- 
tion’s history. No longer in Congress, 
she takes a prominent part today in 
peace-promoting activities, The first 
woman Senator was Mrs. Felton of 
Georgia. She was appointed in 1922 to 
fill out an unexpired term of 36 days. 
The only woman ever elected as a 
United States Senator for a full term 
is Senator Hattie Caraway of Arkan- 
sas, now serving her second term. 





*. . 7 


Many cities operate police radio systems, 
but how many of them own and operate 
their own standard broadcasting stations? 


e Four. Jacksonville, Fla., WJAX; 
Dallas, Tex., WRR; Camden, N. J., 
WCAM; and New York City, WNYC, 


* *. * 


How many states now require pre-marital 
health tests? 


e As of_last week, 18 states, but two 
more will be added by August, making 
20 states in all. In these states, pros- 
pective brides and bridegrooms must 
submit to health tests before they can 
obtain marriage licenses, the tests 
being to detect syphilis. If the disease 
is found in an infectious state, the mar- 
riage license is withheld. First state 
to require pre-marital health tests was 
Connecticut, in 1936. The other health- 
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test states are Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, North ,Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee (effective next 
month) and Virginia (effective in 
August). 


* * 


How many cigarettes do Americans smoke 
each year? 


@ Internal Revenue Bureau tax-paid 
withdrawal figures for 1939 indicate 
that Americans consumed more than 
172 billion cigarettes last year, an aver- 
age of about 1,300 per person, on which 
the tax rate was six cents for a pack- 
age of 20 or $3 per 1,000. 


. . 


Can radio programs in the United States 
be censored? 


® No. The only matter definitely 
barred from the air by the Federal 
Communications Act includes lotteries 
and kindred enterprises and obscene, 
indecent or profane language. The 
Act itself states: “Nothing in this act 
Shall be understood or construed to 
give the Commission (Federal Com- 
munications Commission) the power of 
censorship over the radio communi- 
cations or signals transmitted by any 
radio station, and no regulation or 
condition shall be promulgated or fixed 
by the Commission which shall inter- 
fere with the right of free speech by 
means of radio communication.” 


. * . 


Do cat eyes shine? 


® No. Not unless there is some light 
for the cat’s eye to reflect. The eye 
of a cat acts as a mirror which throws 
off light, but it does not generate it. 


Where is the world’s largest oil refinery? 


@ The largest oil refinery in the 
world is operated in The Netherlands 
West Indies, Dutch islands less than 
100 miles off the coast of South Amer- 
ica. Three refineries on the Dutch 
islands of Curacao and Aruba handle 
72 per cent of the productive oil wells 
of Venezuela. Aruba, smaller of the 
two islands, with an area of only 69 
square miles, has the mammoth oil re- 
finery operated by a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co., with the world- 
record capacity of 285,000 barrels a 
day. On Curacao is the Royal Dutch 
Shell refinery almost as large. 


* 7 * 


What is the total value of all postage 
stamps held by collectors and dealers in 
the world? 


@ In his recently published book, 
All About Stamps, Mauritz Hallgren 
estimates the total philatelic value of 
all stamps in the possession of col- 
lectors and dealers in the world to be 
about $900,000,000. He believes the 
total philatelic value of those held by 
U. S. collectors and dealers alone to 
be at least $225,000,000. 
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William S. Knudsen 


r WASHINGTON’S'_ white - faced 
Federal Reserve Board Building 
last week, special offices were being 
hurriedly set up. Among them, one 
was particularly important. It was 
important because for months to come 
it will be the full-time headquarters 
of a white-thatched, six-foot-three- 
inch man with sloping shoulders, blue 
eyes and an iron-grey mustache some- 
what yellowed by years of cigar- 
smoking. 

The man in the office will be 61-year- 
old William Signius Knudsen, one 
member of the President’s seven-mem- 
ber Advisory Commission on National 
Defense, a commission created last 
fortnight to speed the nation’s vast 
rearmament program (see page 3). For 


“International 


Knudsen: America Is Always Building 


an indefinite period, unless something 
goes amiss in the meantime, Knudsen 
will be in full command of one of the 
greatest production jobs the nation has 
ever seen. While another member of 
the Advisory Commission—Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., chairman of the board of 
U. S. Steel—feeds him raw materials, 
Knudsen will see to it that those ma- 
terials are transformed as quickly and 
as smoothly as possible into tanks, air- 
planes, cannon and a thousand other 
weapons needed for a modern war 
machine. 

Few doubt that the big-boned, slow- 
spoken Knudsen can handle his share 
of the vital industrial mobilization task 
as well as, if not better than, any other 
industrialist in the country. General 
Motors Corporation is probably the 
greatest single industrial behemoth in 
the world. In its 110 manufacturing 
and assembly plants scattered through- 
out 14 states and 18 foreign countries, 
it builds about 40 per cent of all autos 
in the United States and about 35 per 
cent of all autos in the world. Knud- 
sen was instrumental in devising the 





assembly-line production methods that 
made GM the technological titan it is. 
Since 1937, he has been GM’s Presi- 
dent, in charge of everything it pro- 
duces. Henry Ford once called Knud- 
sen (pronounced noodsen) a “produc- 
tion genius,” high praise since echoed 
by many other big business men, and 
the story of his rise to that status has 
a distinct Algeresque quality. 

Knudsen was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on March 25, 1879. One of 
a Danish Custom Inspector’s 10 chil- 
dren, his full name was Signius Wil- 
helm Poul Knudsen. The brightest 
boy in his class when he was graduat- 
ed from school, he served an appren- 
ticeship in a Copenhagen bicycle shop, 
then decided to seek his fortune across 
the Atlantic. 

Before he was 21, he had arrived in 
New York with $30 in his pocket and 
knowing only a few words of English. 
His first job was as a reamer and 
riveter in a New York shipyard at 
$1.75 a day. There his name was 
Americanized to William S. Knudsen 
because the shipyard timekeeper could 
not spell the full Danish name. Knud- 
sen has since left it that way. 


Knudsen’s next job was as a loco- 
motive boiler repairman for the Erie 
Railroad at $100 a month. Then he 
went to work as a bench hand in 
the John R. Keim Mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., a bicycle factory that also turned 
out auto parts. In five years, after he 
had proved his mechanical skill and 
his ability to use his fists, he was 
named manager. 


WILL Knudsen was plopped com- 

pletely into the fast-growing auto 
industry in 1911 when Henry Ford 
bought the Keim plant and made it 
part of his business. Recognizing 
Knudsen’s production talents, Ford 
boosted him to production manager at 
$50,000 a year. For Ford, Knudsen 
built 14 assembly plants in two years 
and supervised, during the World War, 
construction of the Eagle Boats (sub- 
marine chasers). 

In 1921, Knudsen left Ford, for rea- 
sons never fully explained, and a year 
later joined General Motors as vice 
president of the Chevrolet division. At 
the time, Chevrolet was turning out 
only about 76,000 cars a year and was 
giving Ford little competition in the 
low-price field. After he was made 
President of the Chevrolet division, 
Knudsen changed this. In 1927, Chev- 
rolet output, under Knudsen’s mass- 
production methods, surpassed Ford's 
with 1,180,000 cars and Ford had to 
drop his famous Model T for Model A 
to stay in the running. 


Because of this production feat, 
Knudsen, in 1933, was named GM’s 
executive vice president, in charge of 
all automotive production. This posi- 
tion was created for him and was hail- 
ed as the biggest auto operations jo) 
in the world. Knudsen held it until 
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he was moved into the even bigger 
position of GM President in 1937. 

GM has paid Knudsen well for his 
services. At times, his salary, plus 
bonus, has run more than $300,000 a 
vear, making him one of the 10 
highest paid men jn the nation. How- 
ever, his friends declare he is not 
rich. They say he is supporting many 
people who are not even aware of it. 

Despite his “production-genius” 
;eputation, Knudsen still displays some 
of the down-to-earth characteristics 
of the ordinary mechanic. At work in 
his office, he often wears his hat. When 
he wants to talk to a subordinate, he 
does not have a secretary collar the 
person for him. Knudsen calls on him 
personally. Moreover, he seldom dic- 
tates letters but writes them out in 
long-hand, then has a secretary type 
them. He signs them with his last name 
only or simply with the initial K, and 
never draws attention to the fact that 
he has been knighted by the King of 
Denmark. 

In 1911, Knudsen married Clara 
Elizabeth Euler, a Buffalo, N. Y., girl. 
hey have four children—a son, Se- 
mon, and three daughters, Clara, Elna 
and Martha. They live in a not over- 
large brick house in the Palmer Woods 
section of Detroit. In his spare time, 
Knudsen likes to listen to music and 
read. He can play several musical 
instruments himself, his favorites being 
the xylophone and the accordion. His 
favorite reading is the gentle philoso- 
phy of Spinoza. 


IKE most big business men, Knud- 
| 4 sen js opposed to many New Deal 
social reforms. He particularly objects 
to the Wagner Act and the National 
labor Relations Board which admin- 
sters it. He is also firmly opposed to 
the C. I. O., though he bargains col- 
lectively with it. When the C. I. O.- 
affiliated United Auto Workers Union 
staged sit-down strikes in GM plants 
in 1937, Knudsen did the negotiating 
for the company. The strikes even- 
tually ended in a compromise settle- 

ent, though both sides claimed vic- 
tory. On the basis of that experience, 
i\nudsen asserted “the industrial union 
n its present form has to depend on 
force in defiance of law.” His con- 
tention is that unions should be “disci- 
plined” and “made responsible,” “even 
f it has to be done by law.” 

rhough the greatest production job 

of his career was ahead of him last 
eek, Knudsen had nothing to say im- 
ediately about his new duties. How- 
ever, it was expected that he would 
ant a free hand directly under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, without any bureau- 
cratic interference to slow up the pro- 
scram, The general agreement was that 
siven sufficient authority, he would 
bend every effort to insure the com- 
plete security of his adopted country. 
. naturalized citizen since 1914, Knud- 
en keenly likes America. “Local 
pride,” he says in his still noticeable 
Danish accent, “is the greatest asset 
\merica has got. In Europe they 
show you something that dates from 
King Canute. Over here it’s always 
something they’re going to build.” 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Third-Term Penalty 


JST suppose that President Roose- 

velt became the Democratic can- 
didate for a third term—and suppose, 
further, that we weren’t directly in- 
volved in the war—what would the 
result of the 1940 election be? PATH- 
FINDER’s answer is: Republicans, 361 
electoral votes; Democrats, 170 elec- 
toral votes; Republican majority, 191 
electoral votes. In other words, we 
find that on the basis of our sup- 
positions, the Democraty Party would 
be licked in November. 

Continuing the survey from last 
week, PATHFINDER discovers an al- 
most universial penalty for the Demo- 
crats if they are forced in the Novem- 
ber joust to defend the third term is- 
sue, as defend they must if the Pres- 
ident takes the nomination. 

The only states indicated as defi- 
nitely Democratic in this contingency 


How It Might Go 





would most surely be a great political 
risk to try t6 run counter to it. 
Defection on the Eastern Seaboard 
New York, Pennsy!vania and New 
Jersey—assumes the most important 
position numerically, the combined 
vote shifting from an indicated Dem- 
ocratic plurality of over half a million 
to a 669,000 Republican plurality if the 
decision has to be made on a third 
term issue. 

The Solid South would retain its 
solid Democratic character in case 
President Roosevelt headed his party’s 
ticket in November, although with an 
indicated loss*of about a quarter of a 
million popular votes. Washington 
state would become the next most 
Democratic state outside of the Solid 
South, with Utah second, both out- 
distancing in pro-Roosevelt strength 
the three states of the border group 
that are indicated safely Democratic— 
Tennessee, Oklahoma and West Vir- 








HE figures appearing below should be read in connection with Emil Hurja’s 


interesting observations on this page. 


The first column shows that the Re- 


publicans will capture only two regions and that the Democrats will win in 
November by a plurality of 3,501,391—if the third term is not an issue. The 
second column shows that the Democrats will capture only three regions and that 
the Republicans will win by a plurality of 1,758,690—if the third term is an issue. 
New war developments, of course, might change the whole picture. 


INDICATED PLURALITY 


(If Democrats can hold 
all elements of their 


INDICATED PLURALITY 


(If Democrats have to 
uphold the third term 


Region strength.) issue.) 
New England States .............. Se DS sc 6° Witte wack (R) 611.755 
Eastern Seaboard ............ Jer ee PED.. « 0 tence de wes (R) 669,676 
SD MD. Sin cc cn nvowkes Pa ails a Bl) RSs a ee (R) 882,338 
Order States 6... 2. cccccccvecss SED CFRRET wdld's chee’ oa ek (R) 59,632 
deat RE ene: . (R) ES: «2: atttatibine dirs (R) 719,220 
I SEO 6g ccc ccconducn hy. SE EE 6 blo Shen deb o< (D) 4,416 
re ae Cg ee ee we (D) 31,115 
TE Ek ruven a oo yale oWalae = (D) 1,405,900 ..... hess ewes (D) 1,148,400 
EG et Uiacaky « wiasie caeahs abe e DPE  oi:bé 06 bubee os (R) 1,758,690 





by PATHFINDER’s poll are the ten 
states of the Solid South—Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Arkansas—with 113 
electoral votes; Tennessee, Oklahoma 
and West Virginia of the border group; 
Montana, Arizona and Utah of the 
Mountain states; Washington and 
Oregon on the Coast and lone Dela- 
ware in the East. All the rest of the 
states—29 in number—would be in- 
dicated Republican. 

So the answer is plain—in terms of 
PATHFINDER’s researches: President 
Roosevelt as a third term candidate 
proves definitely vulnerable, and his 
candidacy would cost the Democrats 
the balance of power in many states. 
Comparison of vote totals by groups 
of states shows the South and West 
more resistant to anti-third term doc- 
trine than other sections of the coun- 
try, but elsewhere there is strong sen- 
timent behind the Jeffersonian prece- 
dent fixing the Presidential tenure of 
office at two terms of four years each. 
This «sentiment is so strong that it 


ginia. 

Significant in PATHFINDER’s poll 
is the state of Wisconsin, which in our 
test on a Strictly party basis is Re- 
publican by 91,500 but which on a 
third-term issue would be Republican 


by 254,000. This is the state where 
Democrats were aroused on the third 
term issue by the candidacy of Vice 
President Garner for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. While 
Garner lost, the inroads of his 
strength as opposition to any third 
term undoubtedly reveals itself in 
PATHFINDER’s current poll. 

The only real way to solve a con- 
troversy, even PATHFINDER has 
found out, is to hold an election and 
this third term problem probably will 
have to await a definitive solution 
until the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. 

So until then— 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Fashion Finds 


Look to your glasses as an integral 
and important part of your appear- 
ance. This year brings a tremendous 
variety of lenses and frames from 
which to choose the most flattering. 
If your face is long and narrow, select 
oval or round ones to lend becoming 
curves to your facial contour. Octa- 
gonal or cut lenses in the rimless style, 
or drop shaped lenses in a frame are 
best for the full face. The gay young 
sophisticate will choose the very new 
Harlequin glasses, or colored rims to 
accent her costume. 


Dramatize your eyes so that they, 
rather than your glasses, are the cen- 
ter of interest, and use a vivid lip- 
stick, for the flatness of the lenses 
throws your mouth into prominence. 
Your coiffure should be soft and fluffy, 
the hair drawn slightly back from the 
temples. Hats should have front full- 
ness or trimming, not only to counter- 
act the flatness of the lenses but also 
to reduce light reflections. 

And speaking of reflections, fashion 
has taken the traffic problem into its 








2056—Your button-front morning frock is simple to 
make and easy to work in. Sizes 14 to 44. Size 36, 
3% yds. 39-in. fabric. 


2821—Two tailored jackets and a well-cut skirt are 
included in this indispensable pattern. Sizes 12 to 40. 
Size 16, 2'4 yds. 35-in. or 149 yds. 54-in. fabric for 
long sleeved jacket; 15g yds. 39-in. for short sleeved 
jacket; 24, yds. 35-in. or 142 yds. 54-in. for skirt. 


3180—Two new blouses . . . a fitted one for after- 
moons and a casual in-and-out shirt for spectator 
sports. Sizes 12 te 40. Size 16, 17% yds. 39-in. fabric 
for fitted blouse; 2 yds. 39-in. for shirt. 


2646—A skirt, kimona blouse and bolero jacket make 


Spring- Time Favorites 


own hands this season. Now motoring 
gloves have a stitched design on the 
back, outlining three brilliants in red, 
amber and green, just like a traffic 
light. Even though they are gay and 
eye-catching, they ‘are also practical. 
They catch the lights of the car behind 
and it is easier for the motorist to see 
your hand when you put it out to make 
a turn, 


Making Coffee 


This interesting coffee recipe from 
an anonymous Concord, Cal., reader 
was sent in as a result of an item in 
this column in the May 4 issue on 
coffee making. Said to have been 
proven over campfires in the Nine- 
ties, we pass it on for what it is 
worth: 

Leave the coffee-pot on the shelf. 
Take a clean pot or tin can of any 
kind and boil fresh water. Take a 
baking powder can, which will not 
leak and has a good cover, and place 
in it whole coffee, as freshly roasted as 
possible. Crush coffee with a square- 
headed iron bolt, then cover can. 


. 





up this flatteri ensemble for larger sizes. Sizes 14 
to 44. Size 36, 144 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 2 yds. 
for skirt; 144 yds. for bolero. 


2662—If you would appear slimmer, make yourself 
this print frock with the slenderizing details of an 
uplift waist and gently flared skirt. Sizes 36 to 50. 
Size 36, 346 yds. 39-in. fabric, 5g yd. 18-in. contrast- 
ing. A jacket (not shown) is included in the pattern. 


1000—Jolly stuffed toys are fun to make and fun to 
give. Chicken is about 10 inches high; bunny is 14 
inches high (without ears). 


2792—Your little girl can dress herself without your 
aid in this charming button-front frock. Sizes 2 to 8. 








PATHFINDER 


Place can containing crushed coffee, 
dry, in a warm place. When can js 
warm and water boiling, take cover 
off and pour boiling water over coffee, 
which will mix it and place coffee iy 
suspension in water. Cover immedi- 
ately and keep can where water wil! 
heat but not quite boil. When rest of 
breakfast is ready, lift cover and cof- 
fee (grounds) will sink to bottom. 
Then pour off the clearest, best and 
most fragrant coffee, 





Apple Turnovers 


A turnover is a semicircular pie or 
tart made by turning one half of a 
circular crust over the other, inclos- 
ing the fruit. For these apple turn- 
overs, assemble four apples (pared 
and sliced), one and a half cups 
flour, one-half cup sugar, one-half 
cup lard, one-fourth cup cold water, 
one tablespoon cinnamon and one- 
half teaspoon salt. 


First sift salt and flour together 
and cut in fat. Then sprinkle in the 
water and roll dough out into thi: 
five-inch circles. Cover one half 0! 
each circular piece with apple slices, 
dot with butter and sprinkle with « 
tablespoon of sugar-cinnamon mix- 
ture, Finally, fold the other’ half o! 
each cake over the fruit, pinch the 





Size 4, 15g yds. 39-in. fabric and 34 yd. 35-in. con- 
trasting, for dress and panties. Bunny applique 10- 
cluded in pattern. 


Send Fifteen Cents for Each Pattern. Write 
clearly Your Size, Name, Address and Style Num- 
ber. Send orders to PATHFINDER Pattern De- 
partment, 121 West 19th Street, New York City. 


The new Full-Color Summer Fashion Book with 


designs for the whole family is ready. Send for 
your copy now! The price is 15c, but only 10 
when ordered with a pattern. 
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Haven’t you often wished you had a sensible water- 


Fifth Avenue stores are display 
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edges together, prick top with fork and 
bake in moderate oven until apples 


are done, 


Week’s Hints 


q Oatmeal on a dampened cloth 
will clean white paint. 





q Dipping fish in boiling water will 
aid sealing. 


@ Wicker chairs can be scrubbed 
with hot water and soap. 


q To improve the flavor of leg of 
lamb, rub it with a mixture of salt, 
garlic, black pepper and marjoram 
before cooking. 


q A topping of one-half cup pow- 
dered sugar sifted with one _ table- 
spoon cinnamon over the batter of a 
loaf cake greatly improves it. 


q Inspect the backs of pictures 
from time to time to make sure the 
wires and fastenings are secure and 
to repair any holes in the paper cover- 
ings-that might let in dust. 


Apron 






of apron for slipping on quickly over your nice 
thes when in the throes of hastily preparing a 
ick Juncheon, dinner or snack? Here is the answer 
that desire—just about the nicest thing in prac- 
ai aprons right from the fashion centers. 
Fashion stylists say ‘‘Look to your aprons for Chic.”’ 
f ng them. Here’s one 
at is entirely new and different, and oh so practical 
ne we believe every woman will adore wearing be- 
‘use it’s so prim, perky, and glamorously transpar- 
It protects but does not hide the beauty of your 
ess. This colorful tea apron is made of transparent 
ofilm in red, blue, rose or green and has a wide 
ffle of white Pliofilm. It is waterproof, won’t get 
ttle, crack, or stick together. To clean, merely wipe 
th a damp cloth. It’s a wonderful convenience that 
y woman will be proud fo own. The talk of the 


‘own right now. Husbands and young men couldn’t 
id a better item to give to their mothers, sisters and 


veethearts. 


Send 25c for each apron. Write clearly your name, 
address and color desired. Send orders to PATH- 
FINDER Merchandise Service Bureau, 1261 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 





LOOK, MOTHER... 


MR. COFFEE-NERVES 1S FOILED AGAIN ! 


WELL, STOP IT, THIS 
INSTANT! I CAN'T 
ISTAND ALL THAT 
) HAMMERING AND 
WE'RE BUILDING SAWING! ITS DRIVING 
A CLUBHOUSE / i 


m4 THEY'RE OLD ENOUGH TO 

7 KNOW BETTER! A GOOD 

» SPANKING MIGHT TEACH 
EMTO BE MORE 


YOUD FEEL BETTER , DEAR, IF 
YOU'D PAY ATTENTION TO THE 
DOCTOR! YOU KNOW HE TOLD 
YOU THAT COFFEE-NERVES 


CAUSES YOUR PAY NO ATTENTION 


TO THAT NONSENSE! 
TELL HIM THAT 
BEING MARRIED 
TO HIM IS THE 


CAUSE OF YOUR 


TROUBLES! 


y de 
# 















BUT WHY CAN‘T THEY 
BUILD A CLUBHOUSE? # 
WHY NOT? WHAT 
HARM COULD 
IT DO? 


: IT MAKES ME 
NERVOUS «++ AND 
THAT MAKES My 

INDIGESTION WORSE, 
BESIDES. THE RACKET 
HURTS MY HEAD... 

YOU KNOW I HAVE 
A HEADACHE ! 


YOU TO STOP DRINKING 
COFFEE AND SWITCH 
TO POSTUM! WHY 





ANY PEOPLE can 
safely drink cof- 
fee. But many others 
—and all children— 
should never drink it. 


So if you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if 
you can’t sleep, or if 
you’re nervous and ir- 
ritable—and youthink 
coffee-nerves may be responsible— 
switch to Postum. For Postum can’t 
fray your nerves—it contains no caffein 
or stimulant of any kind. 


And Postum is delicious! It has a dis- 
tinctive, full-bodied flavor all its own 
that has made it the favorite drink in 
millions of American homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 

instead. And then—even in two short 
weeks—see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier... see if you don’t feel better! 
Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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“EM.” & AMERICA— 


(Continued from page 3) 


istration critics found much to grumble 
about. Presidential aspirant Thomas 
E. Dewey pictured the Advisory Com- 
missioners as “messenger boys.” Said 
Herbert Hoover: “We need action now 
and not advisory reports for the files.” 


.. «A Green Light Shining 


Some of the Advisory Commissioners 
approached their task with misgivings. 
They feared that the National Defense 
Council of Cabinet members, which 
is legally superior to the Commission, 
would hamper and interfere. But the 
first conference left them greatly en- 
couraged. For the President quickly let 
them understand that while their pow- 
ers would be less than those enjoyed 
by the War Industries Board in 717, 
the new Advisory Commission would 
have much greater authority than the 
first one did. To begin with, it would 
not be subservient to the cabinet 
group, but would report directly to the 
President. Government services, in 
the words of The New York Times 
correspondent Arthur Krock, are to 
be put at their disposal, not set in au- 
thority over them. The President will 
act as chairman and coordinator-in- 
chief, but each Commissioner will 
have his separate job to do. With a 
green light shining before them, the 
Commissioners last fortnight drove 
ahead to do it. 

Much of the mobilization work is al- 
ready done. In preparation for M-Day 
(Mobilization Day), both Army and 
Navy have been planning for 20 years. 
The country is divided up into pro- 
curement districts, each under the 
supervision of an army officer. Sur- 
veys have been made of each area; 
plants believed satisfactory for the 
manufacture of needed supplies have 
been selected. Upwards of 10,000 in- 
dustrial concerns already know what 
is expected of them; blue-prints, con- 
taining the exact specifications, re- 
pose in their safes. 

Many of these plans will need re- 
vision. When they are in final shape, 


“Strategic” Materials 






include the following: 


@ Aluminum: Needed for aircraft, 
half of supply imported in form 
of bauxite ore. 






@ Chormium: For armor plate, cut- 
ting tools, etc..—from Asia and Africa. 


@ Mica: For insulation—India a 
source, but synthetic substitute is 
possible. 


@ Manila fiber: For naval cordage. 
Quinine: For medicines. Wool: For 
clothing, etc. Silk: For parachutes 
ete., synthetic substitutes available. 


@ Tin: Numerous highly important 
uses; essential for canning, solders, 
foils and chemicals. 


N THE language of the Army and Navy, “strategic” materials are those 
materials that are vital to defense but not available as part of the nation’s 
natural resources. Generally speaking, they have to be imported either wholly 
or in part from overseas, and hence the United States could conceivably be cut 
off from them by means of an enemy blockade. America’s “strategic” materials 





and the Army and Navy have stated 
their needs, the Advisory Commission 
must speed up and coordinate the 
hundreds of civilian plants involved, 
seeing that each gets the supplies it 
requires. A full year was required for 
the job to get under .way in the First 
World War; today the task of the 
Commission, in the words of one 
Army officer, is to “lick the time ele- 
ment,” to turn the paper plans into 
goods within six months. 

Why the demand for coordination? 
The scattered production of a single 
item—a typical light tank, for exam- 
ple—gives an inkling: The motor is 
manufactured by the Continental Air- 
craft Company, the armor plate is 
made by the Diebold Company of 
Steubenville, Ohio, the rubber treads 
are especially made by Goodyear in 
Akron, the weapons are manufac- 
tured somewhere else; and final as- 
sembly is at the Rock Island arsenal. 
The same holds true for planes, guns 
and munitions. A breakdown any- 
where along the line would delay the 
entire program. The new Advisory 
Commission will be compelled to plan 
against all such breakdowns, neglect- 
ing no production detail from raw ma- 
terial to finished product. 


.. . Some Bottlenecks 


Demanding special consideration are 
the industrial “bottlenecks”—points 
where production might jam and 
throw the entire mobilization program 
out of gear. The “bottlenecks” in- 
clude these: 

@ Machine Tools: Defined simply, a 
machine tool is any power-driven ma- 
chine used to cut or shape metal. 
Varying widely in size and function, 
machine tools are the “master”, tools 
of industry in a technological age. In 
the United States, they constitute the 
chief bottleneck in the way of rapid 
industrial mobilization. Owing to the 
depression, they have grown obsolete 
in many fields, and the machine-tool 
industry itself is not yet geared to sup- 
ply the equipment that defense mobi- 
lization demands. As production man- 
ager under the President, William SS. 











@ Antimony: For bearings, hard 
lead, batteries—imported from China 
and Mexico. 


















@ Manganese: For finished steel; 
high-grade ores must come from Rus- 
sia, India, Africa, Brazil. 







@ Nickel: To toughen steel for armor 
plate. Coconut shell: For gas masks. 







@ Rubber: For many highly import- 
ant uses. Imported largely from 
Dutch East Indies. Synthetic substi- 
tutes available, but much more costly. 








@ Tungsten: For lamps and steels— 
one of most vital materials on list. 
Comes from China and India. 
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Will There Be Bureaucratic Interference? 


Knudsen (see page 16) will face the 
job of coordinating the machine-too! 
industry with the general mobilization 
program. In all likelihood, he may 
soon have to enforce the priority prin- 
ciple, rationing out the necessary 
tools to plants building for the Army 
and Navy. Thus, auto makers may be 
denied the right to retool, and con- 
sumers may therefore still be buying 
1941 model cars in 1942. 

© Strategic Materials: America has 
all the iron, coal and wheat it can Te. 
But hundreds of other materials, no 
less important to the defense program, 
must be imported either wholly or in 
part. To Edward R, Stettinius, Jr., 
who last week resigned from the U. S. 
Steel Corporation in order to carry 
out his new duties, will go the task of 
insuring a steady supply and delivery 
of these raw materials (see box on this 
page for examples). In addition, he 
will have to keep a watchful eye on 
“critical” materials, which are produc- 
ed in the United States but not in 
amounts sufficient for war and civil- 
ian purposes combined. Examples: 
phenol, picric acid and toluol, all three 
essential for high explosives. 

e Transportation: Advisory Com 
missioner Ralph Budd feels that the 
transportation problem will not create 
a serious bottleneck, but the nation’s 
railroads are deficient in up-to-date 
equipment and will probably have to 
be rehabilitated in this respect. 


.. « Planes, Labor, Prices 


@ Air Industry: When President 
Roosevelt called for a 50,000-plane air 
fleet, and an aircraft industry with an 
annual production of 50,000 units, 
many observers whistled. When Henry 
Ford a fortnight ago opined that he 
could turn out 1,000 planes a day, they 
laughed aloud. But by last week the 
experts were less inclined to call such 
figures fantastic. Airplane engines can 
be produced in mass quantities, with 
production turned over to the auto in- 
dustry. Accessory parts could be en- 
trusted to sub-contractors, so that the 
aircraft builders themselves could con- 
centrate on making the bodies. Ail! 
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this, however, will require consider- 
able coordination and plant expansion. 
in this connection, as in connection 
with other phases of the drive for in- 
dustrial mobilization, the Federal gov- 
ernment stands ready to do two things: 
(1) extend funds to private enterprise, 
and (2) set up plants of its own. 

e Labor: To Sidney Hillman, one of 
the eight union leaders who organized 
the C. I. O, goes one of the key jobs 
in the Defense Commission. His task: 
to supervise all “noncombatant” labor 
problems and employment needs. His 
headache: the acute shortage of skill- 
ed labor—trained mechanics, tool and 
die makers, craftsmen of all sorts to 
man the machine-tool, aviation, and 
other industries. Despite the army of 
ten million unemployed, despite the 
additional two million who remain on 
ihe farms because there is no place 
else for them to go, last week industfy 
advertised in vain for skilled men. 
But the unemployed are willing to 
learn, and they can be taught in six 
months, Needed to break the labor 
bottleneck is a vast educational pro- 
gram to train and put to work every 
one of America’s employables. 

e Prices: Rising prices allow profit- 
eering, thus injuring public morale. 
L-qually destructive is the fact that 
rapidly rising prices invite specula- 
tion: people with goods to sell with- 
hold them from the market to wait 
for the higher prices; people who 
need goods accumulate oversized in- 
ventories to protect themselves against 
the price rise. In either case, dislo- 
cations occur which slow up the pro- 
ductive process. Keeping a_ close 
watch on prices will be Defense Com- 
missioner Leon Henderson. As yet 
there has been no hint that the Com- 
inission will control prices, but Hen- 
derson, and Commissioner Harriet 
Elliot (consumers’ representative), 
will report every suspicious price 
movement to the President. 


. .. Pathway to Recovery? 


Last week businessmen and econo- 
mists close to the President began to 
see the defense mobilization program 
aS a pathway to recovery. For, as 
The New York Times pointed out, 
“Our central need for rapidly building 
up a balanced defense does not differ 
from the central need of our normal 
life. That need is to expand our pro- 
duction to the maximum.” By taking 
up the huge slack of idle men, idle 
machines, idle capital, economists vis- 
ualized the possibility of a 35-billion- 
dollar increase in the national income 
now 70 billion). 

Nazi Field Marshal Goering spurred 
Germany’s workers to develop their 
Fatherland’s relatively meager re- 
ources with an historic slogan. “Can- 

on—not butter!” he cried, and Ger- 
ian workers pulled in their belts as 
they toiled. But mobilization in rich 
\merica can smooth the way to pros- 
perity. Full use of men and resources 
in build an adequate defense and 
improve living standards at the same 
time, America can better Goering’s 
‘logan, revise it to: Cannon and 
Butter! 





RHYME & REASON 


HE big things you can see with one 

eye closed. But keep both eyes wide 
open for the little things. Little things 
mark the great dividing line between suc- 
cess and failure, 





—FORBES 
The only just wars are those against 
poverty, disease, and crime. 
—ANONYMOUS 


. * * 


If we had more Justice, there would be 
less need for Charity. 
—HENRY FORD 


* * 


For forms of Government let fools contest, 
Whatever is best administered, is best. 
—POPE 
Many a man fails to_become a thinker 
for the sole reason that his memory is 
too good. - 
—NIETZCHE 
Some politicians’ greatest asset is their 
lie-ability. 
—ANONYMOUS 
He is no wise man that will quit a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


* * - 


Men must reap the things they sow, 
Force from force must ever flow, 

Or worse; but ’tis a bitter woe 

That love or reason cannot change. 


—SHELLEY 

Dost thou love life? Then do not 

squander time, for that is the stuff life 

is made of. 

—FRANKLIN 

Study as if vou were to live forever. 
Live as if you were to die tomorrow. 
—ISIDORE OF SEVILLE 


* * * 


Bad men will excuse their faults, good 
men will leave them. 


—BEN JONSON 


7 * * 


The stone that is rolling can gather no moss 
Who often removeth is sure of loss. 
—TUSSER 
No man loves the man whom he fears. 
—ARISTOTLE 


* * * 


Men are seldom blessed with good for- 
tune and good sense at the same time. 
—LIVY 
Those who plot the destruction of others 
often fall themselves. 
—PHAEDRUS 


* . . 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Stull, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


—LONGFELLOW 
Men will wrangle for religion; write for 
it; fight for it; die for it; anything but— 
live for it. 
—C, C. COLTON 


Man is only miserable so far as he 
thinks himself so, 
—SANNAZARO 
As he thinketh in his heart, so is he. 
—PROVERBS 





NATIONAL MOWER CO. 
839 Cromwell St.Paul.Minn 

Sickle mower, power driven; 
rubber tired, pulls self, cuts 
high grass, hay, weeds, on 
level or rough. Moderate 
price. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 






















HERES QUICK WAY 
t GET THREE your snapshot costs. 3 rolls de 
GAANT-GIZE veloped and 24 beautiful embossed 
PHO panel prints made from your good 
TOS negatives Iso three & = 10 






Enlargement Coupons, worth 45c each, given you 
FREE. Regular $240 value, Mail 1, 2 or 3 rolls Peal 
6 or 8 exp.) and $1 now! 7 Pad 


DYALTONE, Dept. 127 , 37 W. 57 St., New York, M. ¥. 
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TURN SIGNAL 


FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


A whirtwind seller. Drivers buy on Gash 
demonstration. Dealers buy 3 tol2. Your 
‘ profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. aah pame uick for facts and Demon- 
strator sample plan. Alf Free. flush. WATCH-MY-TURN 
SIGNAL CO.,Dept. W-186A. Watnut Bidg., Des Moines, la. 
There are all sorts of delightful and clever novel- 
ties worn by visitors at the New York Werld’s Pair 
but ome of the most practical is the new hooded 
“Slick Slicker’’ transparent Pliocfilm rain cape. It 
makes summer rains a joy, because if you're caught 
in a sudden shower, just bring out your ‘Slick Slick- 
er’’ and you'll be snug and dry You can carry it 
easily in one of those big handbags that women carry 
nowadays. Folds into a small, compact package. It’s 
the lightest rain cape imaginable; it weighs but 2°, 
oz., fold it, crush it, or just bunch it ether, you 
can’t hurt it. It is made of clear Pliofilm and is 
trimmed with blue, red, wine, green, or yellow bind- 
ing; 48 inches long, one size fits everybody. 
Send $1.00 for each raincape. Write clearly your 
name, address and color desired. Send orders to 
PATHFINDER Merchandise Service Bureau, 1261 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have made in your name or address. e 
PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


DON'T KILL | 
YOUR BEAUTY 


By Suffering Monthly Pains 


AN you see your youthful beauty slipping 
away? Do find yourself looking Po 
than you because of the suffering you en- 
dure each period? Then this e is for you. 

For over 7 yee countless ds of 
women who ‘ered functional monthly pains 
have taken Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
over a period of time—and have been over- 
joyed to find that this famous remedy has 

elped them ward-off such monthly discom- 
forts which may —— destroy your beauty. 

Most ing, this scientific remedy, formu- 
lated by a practicing physician, is guaranteed 
to contain no harmful drugs—no narcotics. In 
a truly scientific way, it improves nutritional 
a tion; helps build you up and so in- 
creases your resistance and fortifies you against 
functional pain. Lessens nervousness during 
this trying period. 

Don w yourself to become old-looki 
and haggard long before your time because 
such monthly mfort. Get Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription from = druggist, or 
write Dr. Pierce, Dept.845, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
generous free sample. Discover how it helps 
relieve you of beauty robbing ‘regular’ pains. 
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Get Ready Dept. G78, Rochester, N. ¥, 

Immediately. Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32- 
beok with list of U. 8. Govern- 
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Match Puzzle Solution 





Here is the solution to last week’s 
match puzzle. The puzzle was to add 
five matches to 12 matches arranged 
in three rows — 
three in the top 
row, six in the 
center row and 
three in the bot- N b 
tom row — then 
take away six t ¢ $ 
matches and have 
nine left. As shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, the five matches add- 
ed are placed in the center row of six 
matches to form the word NINE, The 
six matches to take-away are those 
shown marked out. 
Number Stunt 

To demonstrate to your friend that 
you are a mathematician as well as a 
mind reader, ask him to write down 
secretly a number—any number, Now 
have him multiply it by nine and add 
the product to the number first writ- 
ten down. Then ask him to give you 
the final total and you tell him off 








A Yearly BINDER 
for yur PATHFINDER 





Beautiful—Handy—Durable 
Quality Buckram Binding 
Room For 52 Issues 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. The new PATHFINDER 
binder illustrated above is being made espe- 
cially for us by one of the largest manufac- 
turers in America. It is light-weight yet dur- 
able—made of the best quality green buckram 
binding It is roomy, flat-opening—easily ac- 
commodates 52 complete issues. It is valu- 
able for the orderly arranging and preserving 
of your copies of PATHFINDER for future 
reference and insuring against lost, mislaid 
or borrowed copies. You’ll be proud of this 
PATHFINDER binder. 

PATHFINDER has arranged for a definitely 
limited quantity of these binders to supply 
the needs of our many friends who preserve 
all their copies. Delivery will be made to us 
in about two weeks. Orders from subscribers, 
schools and libraries will be filled on a 
“first come-first served” basis. We will not 
be able to supply a binder after this stock is 

ne; so send in your order right away. 

he price—so long as they last, which rep- 
resents cost to us in Soe pee Wy $1.25 
for one binder; $2.25 for two; $3.00 for 
three, postpaid. Mail your order today to 


PATHFINDER, - - Washington, D. C. 


PASTIME and SMILES 











hand the number he wrote down. 
The secret is that you simply divide 
the total_by 10. For example, suppose 
your friend writes down the number 
376. That number multiplied by nine 
gives 3384, and 3384 plus 376 gives a 
final total of 3760. And 3760 divided 


by 10 gives 376, the secret number. 
eee 


Egg Trick 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall and 
had a great fall. And if the performer 
of this trick isn’t careful his egg will 
be like Humpty. 

The trick consists of balancing an 
egg on end. Can’t be done, you say. 
But it can, if you know how. Take any 
fresh egg and shake it vigorously. The 
shaking breaks the yolk. Then pro- 
ceed with a good line of chatter while 
resting the egg on its large end on a 
table, After a little expert manipula- 
tion, the egg stands alone. 

The secret, of course, is that the 
broken yolk settles to the bottom and 
the increased weight there enables the 


performer to balance it momentarily. 
a 


Nut Cracker 


You might need a hammer to per- 
form this stunt—depending on the 
kind of nut you use. Simply announce 
to your audience that you have some- 
thing in your hand or pocket that no 
one has seen before and which no one 
will ever see again. 

When everybody’s curiosity has 
been aroused, produce the nut (a pea- 
nut or ahy other kind of nut will do), 
crack it and exhibit the kernel. After 
everyone has seen it, put it in your 
mouth and eat it. 

Well—when you exhibited the ker- 
nel, wasn’t that the first and last 
time it was seen by anyone? 

ee 


Brain Teaser 


From La Crosse, Wis., H. G. Kemske 
sent this week’s problem: In a big 
league baseball game, a batter hits a 
line drive that passes close to first 
base, going into the outfield. The spot 
where the ball was fielded is twice as 
far from second base as it is from first 
base, and three times as far from third 
base as it is from first base. How far 
from home plate is the spot where the 
ball was fielded and was it fair or 
foul? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—There are 
four possible arrangements of the 10 
digits which are divisible by all the 
numbers from 2 to 18, namely: 2,438,- 
195,760; 3,785,942,160; 4,753,869,120; 
and 4,876,391,520. 


Oro 


Smiles 


Boogy—Were you out in all that 
rain? 

Woogy—No, just the part that fell 
around me. 
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Mrs. Noowedd—I wonder why it is that 
a nautical mile is nearly a seventh longer 
than a mile on land? 

Noowedd — Well, darling, 
things swell in the water. 
* They were sitting in an obscure 
corner of the porch, For a long time 
neither spoke. Suddenly he took her 
little hand in his. His voice was 
choked with emotion as he blurted 
out: “Phoebe, do you think you could 
ever learn to love a man? 

“Yes,” breathed Phoebe in a soft 
whisper. “Bring on your man and 
introduce him to me.” 


you know 





Bunchuck — See that man _ over 
there? He’s a bombastic nut, a wind- 
jammer nonentity, a false alarm, a hot- 
air shrimp, a... 

Mrs. Joyner—Would you mind writ- 
ing that down for me? 

Bunchuck—Why? 

Mrs. Joyner—He’s my husband and 
I want to use it on him sometime. 


Teacher—Why is George Washing- 
ton called “First in war and first in 
peace?” 

Hayton—I don’t know, unless it’s to 
make him solid with both the pre- 
paredists and the pacifists. 


Tubby—Now, listen here! One of 
these days I’m going to start in and 
tell you a few things. 

The Mrs.—You may as well begin 
right now and tell me why you called 
me “baby” in your sleep last night. 


Conductor—Did you get home al! 
right last night, sir? 

Whifflebotham — Of course — why 
not? 

Conductor—Well, when you got up 
to give your seat to that lady, you were 
the only two people on the bus. 


Bjones—How is your insomnia? Is 
it any better? 

Crabshaw—No, I’m worse than ever. 
I can’t even sleep when it’s time to get 
up. 





Dinocan—I’ve eaten meat all my life 
and I’m as strong as an Ox. 

Dzudi—That’s funny. I’ve always 
eaten fish and Yet I can’t swim a 
stroke. 


Harriet—You had no business [0 
kiss me. 

Harry—It wasn’t business, it was 4 
pleasure. 
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SELF- 





TEST 





HE following questions are based 

on the material in this week’s issue 
of PATHFINDER. Award five points 
for each correct answer, the highest 
possible total being 100 points. 


@ (1) We have Mother’s Day, Dec- 
oration Day, Christmas Day. But what 

“M-Day”? 

@ (2) How is a branch of the U.S 
Government planning to use para- 
chutists this summer? 

e (3) An exposition in what city, 
planned for 1942, has been postponed? 
Why is the postponement considered 
significant ? 

@ (A) single individual has 
agreed to pay the United States gov- 
ernment $8,000,000 over the next eight 
years. What is his name, and why is 
he forking over this stupendous sum? 


e (5) If you smoke 2,140 cigarettes 
a year, do you smoke more than the 
average American, less than the aver- 
age, or are you Mr. Average American? 

e (6) The United States has more 
first class airports than Germany. 
True or false? 

. * oo 

@ (7) Judge Thomas Brown of the 
New Jersey Circuit Court last week 
said that attorneys who do not believe 
in God can not practice in his court. 
True or false? 

a ae 

e (8) A Louisiana politician has 
been convicted by the Federal govern- 
ment of using the mails to defraud, 
and a Hollywood movie producer has 
been indicted for income tax evasion. 
What are their names? 

“a, .: @ 

e (9) Last week a United States 
cruiser was speeding down the South 
American coast. But was it going 
down the east coast or the west coast? 
What country was believed to be its 
destination? 

Po tae 

@e (10) Is an electroencephalograph 
a machine used: (a) to extract Uran- 
ium-235; (b) to direct anti-aircraft 
batteries; or (c) to record brain 
waves? 

* * - 

e (11) At the 152nd General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., the Assembly refused to 
sanction conscientious objection to 
war. True or false? 

sae 

e (12) William S. Knudsen has 
been appointed to speed production of 
war materials as a member of the 
Advisory Commission of National De- 
fense. How is Signius Wilhelm Poul 
Knudsen related to him? 


* * * 


@e (13) Who is Ion Gigurtu? 

@ (14) Were large or small size 
National Bank notes issued between 
1929 and 1935? 

@ (15) Is Jean Jacques Abrial a 
French-bdrn hero of -the American 
Revolutionary War? Or the designer 
of the French 75 gun? -Or a French 
admiral? 


@ (16) The British government, be- 
cause of the war, has decided to shoot 
all racing greyhounds. True or false? 


@ (17) What valuable medical drug 
is a by-product of steel mill coke 
ovens? 

* * oo 

@ (18) Under ordinary conditions, 
who has power to call out: the Na- 
tional Guard? The President? The 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army? Or 
the state governors? 


* * * 


@ (19) According to a poll conduct- 
ed by College Republicans of America, 





23 


do 89 per cent, 61 per cent, 33 per cent: 
or 15 per cent of American college 
students believe that the U. S. should 
give economic aid to the Allies in the 
present war? 


* + 7 


@ (20) Is James W. Ford a grand- 
son of Henry Ford? Or the Com- 
munist candidate for Vice President? 
Or a member of the Defense Advisory 
Committee? 


NSWERS to the preceding ques- 

tions will be found in stories begin- 
ning on the following pages of this 
week’s issue of PATHFINDER: (1)— 
p. 3; (2)—p. 11; (3)—p. 8; (4)—p. 13; 
(5)—p. 16; (6)—p. 5; (7)—p. 12; (8)— 
p. 6; (9)—p. 9; (10)—p. 10; (11)—p. 12; 
(12)—p. 16; (13)—p. 8; (14)—p. 2; 
(15)—p. 7; (16)—p. 9; (17)—p. 10; 
(18)—p. 4; (19)—p. 13; (20)—p. 5. 











OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





BODY SUPPORTS 


RUPTURED? Why suffer! Actual letters prove my 
new truss invention is a Godsend to thousands! 
Gladly sent on trial. Automatic Air Cushion assists 
Nature to close opening. No hard pads or springs 
Made-to-measure. Never sold in stores. Write for 
confidential information in plain envelope. Brooks 

Company, 534 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

GET BIG ‘MAILS—SAMPLES GALORE. Your name 
listed in Midstates Mail Trade Directory, copy sent 

you. Directory 500,000 articles wholesale, 10c. Eagle, 

414F W. 65th, Chicago. 

RELIABLE MEN to operate movie circuits in theatre- 
less communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly. 
verything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. K, Box 

2404, Memphis, Tennessee. 

COOK BOOK 


928 PAGE COOK BOOK—5,000 tested Receipts—230 
illustrations. Washable cover, thumb indexed. Ideal 








br 





Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—Have You a - sound, practical “invention 

for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 87, 
Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


SALARIED Positions: $2, 500 yearly and up (none 

lower). Let us try to get one for you; small cost 
Write for valuable information No. M-4. Executive's 
Promotion Service, Washington, D. C. 


MAGAZINE OFFERS 


SPECIAL LOW RATES on most all leading | magazines. 

Write for our money saving offers or, better still, 
ask for special quotation on your favorite magazines. 
Publishers Book Service, Magazine Division, 2414 
Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


MEDICAL 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptoms usually at- 
tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
ain in back, hips and legs, exhaustion, forgetfulness 
oss of energy, strength—in all probability most © 

these symptoms may traced to enlargement or in- 

flammation of one of your most important glands. 

Dr. S. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book tells you how you 

may find soothing, comforting relief and new zest. All 

completely explained in this Free book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 

Springs, Mo. 

PATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 
orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 

back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 

ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 

serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 

Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and mod- 

ern treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 

Pree—a postcard request will bring your Free Book- 

let of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sani- 

tarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


ECZEMA—Write today for free trial of Dr. Canna- 
day’s Skin Wash, which has proven very satisfac- 
tory for over 40 years. Dr. Cannaday Co., #41 Park 
Square, Sedalia, Missouri. ‘ 
TREAT DEAFNESS at home with Dr. Shrader’s Ear 
Pump. 30-day trial. Postpaid $3.00. Write for cir- 
cular. Dr. Shrader Ear Pump, Box P, Lincoln, Ne- 
raska. mis 
GALLBLADDER DISORDERS—Sufferers, write for 
free booklet explaining my palliative treatment. 
Praised, recommended by hundreds. Doctor Paddock, 
Desk 90, Box 5805, Kansas City, Mo. 
MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


HUNDREDS OP GU. 
No ont. Interesting 
lace Co., Box 1225, St. Petersburg, Filo 
































FATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS- —Protect your idea. Get free Patent 

Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, OF37 Adams Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


FHOTO FINISHING 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR - SNAPSHOTS In Natural Cal- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
Color Photo, Room 51, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


SIX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ~ ROLLS Developed, 

Printed 20c; or Two Colored Enlargements and 
eight prints 25¢. Twenty Reprints 25¢c. Skrudland, 
6444-AA Diversey, Chicago. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work. Two beautiful 

Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, os 
neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque F 
Service, Dubuque, Lowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, “Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c_ coin. 











Two “5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements. 8 Gloss Prints. 
Club Photo Service, Dept. 8, La Crosse, Wis. 


& SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll! 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service,” West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, ~ ‘Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 


West Salem, Wisconsip. 0 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if qcceptes. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, C Conn. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical “setting. 
Publication, Radio, Recording service. Richard 
Brothers, 14 ‘Woods Building, Ch Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 














WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War 
and Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of 
Congress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. 
Bidg., Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, - 
culture Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran 
lery of Art, Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek 
Park, Cherry Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, 
Scottish Rite Temple, etc. Every home should have a 
copy of this authoritative photographic presentation 
of our country’s greatest and most important city. 
Send 25c stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 
postpaid. Make nice graduation, birthday or party 
gifts Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

WATCHES % Ta 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, Pens, Cam- 

eras, Electric Shavers. Bargains. Pree Literature. 
Sun Company, 2200-P East Grand River, Lansing, 
Mich. 





LAST WILLS AND TESTAMENTS 


HOW TO WRITE YOUR OWN WILL. Authori 
nig 3 of instructions Member New York 


win forme <siaPal 12.00. 




























































































































































Keep Up With Politics 


The PATHFINDER Poll 
of Public Opinion 


Through 


ATHFINDER, in addition to being the original and oldest 
news weekly, is today relied upon by more well-informed 
Americans to tell them the unvarnished facts about every- 

thing of importance than any other medium. And no single maga- 
zine feature is so eagerly awaited every week by millions of readers 
as the PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion, accurately surveying 
the popular thought of the nation in all its important phases. This 
exclusive PATHFINDER feature is under the personal and scien- 
tific supervision of Emil Hurja, PATHFINDER’S publisher and 
nationally recognized expert in the gauging of public thought. 


Many Problems Confront America — 


In the penlii of polling public opinion, we are ‘face to. mee | 
America today with the problem of government. Then* #here 
the question of war and relief. And taxes. 


could be balanced? What about the warring nations of Eirope— 
how will this affect American business and the daily lives of the 
population? How about the CIO? What about the coming elec- 
tions for President, Congressmen and Senators, Governors and 
State administrations? All of these are burning questions of 
_ the day, and who wouldn’t like to have a glimpse into the future 
as to how America feels about them? 


A Look Into the Future 


Through the medium of straw balloting and scientifically con- 
ducted polls on leading questions of the day, PATHFINDER 
gives its readers regularly each week an accurate cross-section of 
what the country is actually thinking about the problems of the 
future and those that confront us now, but which have as yet been 
unsettled. The PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion wants the 
candid opinion of the people, and when such questions come to 
YOU to be answered, your honest opinion will be welcomed. 


Keep Up With Pathfinder Polls 


The PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion is an exclusive and 
regular feature. It will not appear in any other magazine or news- 
paper. This year of all years, make sure that your PATHFINDER 
subscription is renewed before expiration. Send $1.00 for 52 
issues—or better still, $2.00 for 156 issues. Keep ahead of the times 
by reading the PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion regularly. 

If you would do a friend a favor, there is nothing he would 
appreciate more right now than the gift of a one-year subscription 
to the reliable PATHFINDER. You know you may renew your own 
subscription for 52 weeks and send a full year’s subscription to 
two different friends, all for only $2.00: Mail your order today. 


HERE’S A HANDY ORDER BLANK 
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How many persons * 
would be willing to pay higher taxes so that the national budget 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. g 
I want to keep ahead of the times through the PATHFINDER x 
Poll of Public Opinion. Enclosed is $...... for PATHFINDER ...... 
years. (Write additional subscriptions on separate sheet and attach). 7 
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- Emil Hurja, Publisher of PATHFINDER 


A nationally known analyst who has 
had a remarkable degree of success in 
divining the trend of public thought. 
The first man in America to use 
the scientific poll system in political 
party management. 


Read What Others Say : 


As early as August, 1935, Hurja spot- 
ted Gov. Alf M. Landon as a 7-to-1 
shot for the Republican presidential 
nomination. In his own town in Mich- 
igan he predicted a majority of 3460 
votes—the actual majority was 3,017. 

—Washington Post 


Emil Hurja started the Breckenridge 
(Tex.) American, sold out and moved 
to New York, settled down with sheets 
of statistics .. . In the 1932 elections 
he seemed to possess a sixth sense . 

his estimates were within 2,000 to 
10,000 of the final results . . . in the 
eight Rocky Mt. States, an average 
error of 564 votes per state. No magic 
is involved ... his method is to avoid 
opinion, stick to statistical facts. He 
counts his elections before they are 
hatched. —Time Magazine 


Hurja is known in the inner circle as 
an uncanny political prophet. 
—Washington News 


Mr. Hurja was once reporter on the 
Fairbanks (Alaska) Times. He pub- 
lished a chain of community papers in 
Los Angeles, then went to New York 
as a statistical expert. His forecasts 
were astonishingly close to actual elec- 
tion figures. —The Alaska Weekly 


“Actual prophecies proved to be 
97% correct.”—Archibald Macleish in 
Fortune Magazine 


Hurja was in the air service during the 
war. Afterwards he published the 
Breckenridge Daily American. His 
favorite task, analysis of trends. Final 
analysis came within 500 votes in 10 
states, within 3000 votes in 20 states. 

—Dallas (Tex.) Journal 


Emil Hurja is L< authority on Andrew 
Jackson as well as elections. 
—Chicago Daily News 















